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Japan Is Keeping the Faith 
in : 
on Premier Kato Cables The Independent 
ol The Independent, New York 
nod While it is the earnest hope of Japan that France and Italy will : 
-_ soon ratify the Washington Treaties, she has felt justified on the 
in bases of the ratification by the United States and Britain in proceed- ; 
in ing with the reduction of her naval forces and : 
i budget, and to a less degree her military forces. 
ou Our proposed appropriation for the navy for 1923 is 4 
approximately the sum of $178,000,000—a reduction 
> of about $58,000,000 from the appropriations for ( 
- 1922. No other evidence is necessary of the clear- 
- ness and fundamental soundness of the treaties and | 
resolutions of the Washington Conference. The 
leading men of Japan, whatever may be their q 
political views, are agreed upon this fundamental 
principle of foreign policy of accord and cooperation 
to the fullest extent possible with the Powers concerned in main- 
taining China’s security and welfare which are of primary import- : 
ance to Japan. KATO 
} 








A “Japan Evening” on the Radio 


anese music on Japanese instruments; a rendition of 


for an entire evening to be devoted to a Japan 

programme at the radio broadcasting station at 
Newark, known as WJZ, operated jointly by the Radio 
Corporation of America and the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. The date is Sunday evening, February 18, from 
8:45 to 10:30 p.m. The programme has been arranged 
with the codperation of the Japan Society of America, 
the president of which, Mr. Henry W. Taft, will be 
one of the speakers. A cabled greeting and message 
of goodwill from the Japanese Government will be read 
by the Consul General of Japan in New York, Mr. Ku- 
masaki. It is hoped that the new Japanese Ambassa- 
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dar, Mr. Hanihara, will also be present to give his per- 
sonal greeting. 
Among other features of the programme will be Jap- 


selections from “Madame Butterfiy” by a noted so- 
prano; brief talks on Japanese poetry, Japanese art, 
and travel in Japan; a reading from Lafcadio Hearn; 
and addresses by Sessue Hayakawa, the Japanese actor 
and motion picture star, and Mr. Shimidzu, the Japan- 
ese tennis champion. The exact programme will be 
announced in all the leading newspapers which carry 
the radio programmes. 

This is the first instance, so far as known, where an 
entire evening has been devoted to the life and culture 
of a people, in an endeavor to promote a better under- 
standing between two nations. According to the esti- 
mate of the New York Times, the Newark WJZ broad- 
casting station reaches a “listening-in” audience of a 
million people. 
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HY did President Harding withdraw the 
American troops from the Rhine? He 

would undoubtedly answer this question by ask- 
ing, Why did England refuse to join with France, 
Belgium, and Italy in their measures to bring Ger- 
many to time? The cases are not parallel. Eng- 
land did not withdraw her forces, which would 
have been a most disastrous gesture. She objected 
to France’s plan to occupy. the Ruhr because she 
did not believe it would be effective, even with her 
own codperation—a doubtful conclusion. In con- 
sidering this matter, it is necessary to put techni- 
calities aside, and even immediate expediency, and 
to get back to first principles. Nearly everyone is 
now agreed that Germany has been stalling. Owing 
to the fact that the Armistice permitted German 
troops to swagger back to Berlin, carrying their 
arms and singing their songs, German people have 
all along believed that there was no military vic- 
tory—the only language they could understand; 
that they did not start the war; and that in general 
they have been atrociously treated. If Allied forces 





Coué—the Pied Piper of Nancy 








A modern version of the Rhine-maidens 


had marched straight to the Capital, or if on 
Armistice Day German soldiers had been required 
to surrender their arms and go back home with the 
marks of defeat upon them, there would be a dif- 
ferent story to tell at this time. 


LL that is past history and can not now be 
changed. But we ought to have the utmost 
sympathy with France’s determination to impress 
upon Germans the seriousness of this question of 
reparations. Unless opposed by a united front, 
Germany will go on indefinitely evading her re- 
sponsibilities and bidding for the world’s sym- 
pathy. Already some American papers are de- 
scribing France’s policy as imperialistic and com- 
parable to Germany’s arrogance in 1914. If we as 
a nation meant business in entering the war, it is 
of the utmost importance that we should at least 
give our full moral support to the proposition that 
Germany must make good to the extent of her abil- 
ity the gigantic losses which she caused to her 
neighbors. Even if we, like England, are under 








the impression that force at this time will not 
answer the purpose, we should be charitable to- 
wards France’s efforts, for something had to be 
done, and done promptly, to bring Germany to her 
senses. To withdraw our troops from the Rhine 
just at this time is the best possible way to fortify 
Germany in her policy of evasion. 


HE refusal of the President to sign the pension 
measure which proposed to give $50 per 
month to each and every surviving widow of the 
soldiers of our wars, to include the Civil War, has 
been widely eulogized. To think that our Presi- 
dent, that our journals, could sink so low! 

Are we, indeed, we, the American people, to re- 
nounce our ancient reputation of Nonpareil for 
Gallantry? Gallantry was, yes, by Hickory! it 
still is, our middle name. In the old days we never 
stopped to inquire what might be the motives of 
a lady in marrying a veteran on his deathbed. We 
assumed that those motives were noble and disin- 
terested, that the She in question had no thought 
but to solace the last days of a hero, that she was 
in fact a ministering angel. It was not, then, gal- 
lantry merely, but also a kind of piety which caused 
us to swell our pension lists and increase the indi- 
vidual largess. We felt that in so doing we were, 
so to speak, laying up treasure in Heaven. And 
there was another consideration. Suppose a vet- 
eran of the War of 1812 to have married at ninety 
a bride of eighteen. The said bride, flesh of his 
flesh, might be drawing a pension until the year 
1950 or conceivably longer. A beautiful thought 
that, of a loving and grateful Government carry- 
ing on its payrolls a comrade, say, of Scott or of 
Perry, beyond Chapultepec, beyond Gettysburg, 
through the days of reconstruction, past Santiago 
and Manila Bay, on through the World War, still 
on past the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments and the Presidency of Henry Ford and what 
not of glory and magnificence, to the year 1950. 
Conceivably before that time some one will have 
discovered the elixir of life; in which case we 
would have Sally Smith, relict of William Smith, 
hero of the battle of New Orleans, forever on the 
payrolls of the Government. 

To be sure, there are thousands and thousands of 
Sallies, and even the most pious and patriotic of us 
sometimes boggle at the size of the pension total, 
and gasp at the mounting possibilities. But go to! 
go to! Suppose we were a polygamous nation and 
no less eager to do right by our heroic dead! 
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ENRY FORD wants to occupy the White 

House—of that there can be no doubt. And 
why shouldn’t he? If he has been able, with aid 
of clever engineers and managers, to build a cheap 
automobile and pile up an enormous fortune, surely 
all the problems involved in running the affairs of 
this great country are simple by comparison. Take 
for example finance. Henry’s income is now some 
eight dollars a second or about $700,000 a day in 
real money—gold money. With a free hand to 
print the kind of money he has been advocating 
he could pay off the national debt in no time. Or 
railroads. Henry purchased a little railroad at a 
fraction of its cost and runs it as an adjunct of his 










































“Auto” suggestion for Henry 





factory. How simple it would be to do the same 
with the rest of the railroads of the country and 
thus settle the whole railroad problem. Henry 
knows that all our troubles come from “Wall 
Street.” Of course he would turn Wall Street into 
a Ford agency and everybody would be happy. By 
all means let us have Henry for President—but not 
until he has had a few years of primary-school edu- 
cation as preliminary training. 












HE practice of autosuggestion in the treatment 
of disease and symptoms of disease is as old 
as the healer’s art itself. Recent scientific inves- 
tigation has made clear the limitations and dan- 
gers involved in its use as well as the fields for its 
proper employment. But humanity is still as 
stupidly credulous where therapy is concerned as 
when charms and philtres were in common use. 
Hence it is not strange to see throngs of fairly 
intelligent people running after a kindly but ignor- 
ant old gentleman who has left his little pharmacy 
in France to coin credulity into money as do the 
Shanamists of Asia. But what can we say? Have 
we not in every city our horde of mental-practi- 
tioners, faith-cure artists, and the like, to say noth- 
ing of the oceans of patent medicines and proprie- 
tary panaceas that take their enormous annual toll 
from the gullible? 


















RESIDENT LOWELL’S reason for excluding 

a negro from the freshman dormitories at 
Harvard is not convincing. To the boy’s father, 
himself a brilliant son of Harvard, he has explained 
that to permit a negro the same privileges granted 
to all other freshmen would aggravate race preju- 
dice. In a superficial sense this may be true, but 
in a broader sense it does not at all meet the issue. 
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The all-important question is, Are students in this 
great University to feel that they have equal oppor- 
tunities at the hands of the authorities? So far 
as the student body is concerned, it, admittedly, 
has the right to make friendships and choose club- 
mates in accordance with its personal preferences. 
But the attitude of the faculty towards the students 
should be on a different plane: the man with brains 
and talent and character should be singled out, 
regardless of his creed or color, and should be given 
a conspicuous place in the aristocracy of intellect 
which the faculty of every university should strive 
to create and foster. There is a very discordant 
note in President Lowell’s letter. 


W* are glad to note the final collapse of the 

farcical attempt to impeach Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty fathered by Representative Keller 
of Minnesota. The charges brought before the 
committee by Mr. Keller were so flimsy and the evi- 
dence so ridiculous that the author himself is said 
to have been taken ill when their absurdity was 
made manifest. We fear that Mr. Keller, eager for 
notoriety, suffered himself to be made a catspaw 
for certain men who fear prosecution for war- 
frauds and who would give much to remove or dis- 
credit Mr. Daugherty. Thus far the latter has 
apparently gone steadily about his business in a 
way that gives the offenders ample reason for ap- 
prehension and we doubt if he will be swerved from 
his course by any such tactics. 


T is all so easy in this great country of ours, 
where everything can be had for the price. 
The practice of having someone write your 
speeches for you is not peculiar to America, but 























First aid to the orator 


we doubt whether elsewhere anything like so elab- 
orate a machinery for it has been erected. Hun- 
dreds of publicity services are straining at our 
great men, egging them on to open their mouths 
in public. The result is that a manufacturer who 
has risen from the ranks is made to talk like a 
banker who has inherited millions. It’s a pity: 
Business romance flourishes as strong as ever, and 
it would be inspiring, especially to youth, to feel 
that when one of our captains of industry spoke; 
he was giving us a genuine glimpse of his person- 
ality and character. At the trial for libel at Chi- 
cago we did see Henry Ford unsupported by his 
stalwarts, and how we all enjoyed it! 
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N criticizing adversely the conduct of our for- 
eign relations by the Department of State 
some prominent newspapers display a striking in- 
consistency. When Secretary Hughes is feeling 
out tactfully what the attitude of other Govern- 
ments is and how far our good offices may be ac- 
ceptable, they accuse him of secret diplomacy and 
demand that our people be kept more fully in- 
formed. If, on the other hand, information is given 
out, they play it up in such a way as to defeat the 
purpose of the negotiations. Such are the handi- 
caps under which diplomacy labors in a popular 
government where domestic politics outweighs 
national interests. 


The Bailiff on the Ruhr 


FTER all, against whom were we fighting 
A in the World War? A visitor from Mars 
reading our press would no doubt come to 
the conclusion that it was France. Certainly it is 
confusing to read about imperialistic France ruth- 
lessly invading poor innocent downtrodden bank- 
rupt Germany. But our people have been so per- 
sistently fed on tales of the hardships of the Ger- 
mans, of their economic troubles, of the occupation 
of their territory, that they seem to have forgotten 
that only a little over four years ago these same 
Germans were driven from the soil of France, 
where in the course of a war of aggression they laid 
waste one-seventh of her territory in a manner 
that put the Huns to shame, not only destroying 
factories and farms, and carrying off machinery 
and cattle, but cutting down even the fruit trees of 
the peasants. They also seem to have forgotten 
that a half-century ago these Germans invaded 
France and occupied her territory until she had 
paid off in gold an indemity which in those days 
was well-nigh as onerous as that demanded of Ger- 
many today. 

It is up to Germany to make good the damage 
wrought. Relying on the reparations to be paid, 
France has gone ahead with the work of restoring 
the devastated regions, spending thereon some 
ninety billions of francs. Meanwhile Germany has 
stalled and whined and dodged and lied to avoid 
paying. Finally, her patience exhausted, France 
marches in and takes possession of the Ruhr val- 
ley, Germany’s richest industrial centre, using the 
only argument which the Teutons can understand, 
the argument of force. This they had a perfect 
right to do under the Treaty, and whether or not it 
will prove wise in the event it was the logical thing 
under the circumstances. 

If the purpose of the French was to use this 
measure for its disciplinary effect, if they meant to 
bring the Germans to a sharp realization that they 
meant business and that the policy of evasion must 
be brought to an end, all may be well. Indeed the 
occupation of the Ruhr may lead to a fresh confer- 
ence to which the Germans may come in a chastened 
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mood, now that they have had a taste of what is 
in store for them if they continue their present 
course. If, on the other hand, the French have 
any idea that they can collect actual reparations by 


force, that they can run German industries or’ 


coerce German labor, they are sadly deluding them- 
selves, and to continue on that tack can only lead to 
disaster. We know the French as a hard-headed, 
clear-thinking people, and we do not believe they 
have deliberately embarked on so foolish a course. 
Sooner do we credit them with planning to give the 
Germans a salutary lesson, showing that they are 
not to be trifled with longer or cajoled with hard- 
luck stories and crocodile tears; and that when this 
occupation shall have served its purpose the time 
will be ripe for the calling of a conference capable 
of settling the whole reparations matter on a sound 
and satisfactory basis. 

That such a sound and satisfactory basis can be 
found we are convinced, but it will not be set up 
by selfish politicians and amateur economists. And 
a necessary prerequisite is a chastened Germany, 
the sort of Germany that would have been, had the 
Allied troops in November, 1918, marched straight 
to Berlin and there dictated the terms of peace. 
It is time for an entirely fresh start to be made 
in the matter under the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, replacing the ill-considered and unworkable 
London settlement by a plan calculated on the one 
hand to get out of Germany the largest possible 
amount of reparation and on the other to give 
Germany an incentive to make good and to recon- 
struct her own industrial life. The step which 
France has now taken is not without grave dan- 
gers, but at all events it’ clears the atmosphere, 
puts an end to a period of unendurable indecision 
and delay, and if good fortune attends it may lead 
to the definitive settlement Europe so sadly needs. 
In this settlement America may play an impor- 
tant part. 


French Geste and American 
Policy 


T is refreshing to learn, as we have learned 
| from a person no less qualified to speak 
than Albert Thomas, the French Social- 

ist, that not a French “imperialistic” Gov- 
ernment, but the French man in the street 
is responsible for the occupation of the Ruhr. 
The reasoning of the French man in the street 
is as follows: In 1871 the French had to pay 
Germany a billion dollars and did actually pay her 
that amount. Today the German Government, 
under the Treaty of Versailles, is bound to pay a 
much larger sum and can pay it without any doubt. 
Reasoning which attempts to bring out the change 
of conditions today is of no avail. The French man 
in the street is resolved to have his pound of flesh. 
We say that it is refreshing to learn this be- 
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cause it utterly confutes the usual opinion that 
the French are being led into an impossible posi- 
tion by a group of ruthless bureaucrats. Now we 
have the assurance that the French people desired 
this move and that no Premier could have held his 
office if he had not yielded to their pressure. 

All this has a most important bearing upon the 
European situation. If the French experiment 
fails of its main object, as we believe it is bound 
to fail, France, not any one group of politicians, 
but France generally, will be in a receptive mood 
for any solid proposal that is made. In our judg- 
ment Mr. Hughes’s plan is not yet dead. It merely 
must be postponed until this French geste has had 
its full opportunity. Everything points in that 
direction. Most significant of all is the benevolent 
aloofness of Mr. Bonar Law. Without his blessing 
and definite assurances M. Poincaré would never 
have dared to take so momentous a step. Another 
sign is the moderation of the French thus far on 
German territory. There is apparently every in- 
tention to make this invasion as unprovocative as 
possible. Just here is the great danger. If the 
French are able to keep their conduct as over- 
lords exemplary, Germany is not likely to resort 
to communism or other suicidal measures. | 

How long is this experiment to be tried out? 
The impression seems to be for five or six months, 
for it is hard to believe that the rasher element 
clamoring for permanent occupation until the slate 
is wiped clean will be permitted to have their way. 
Meanwhile our own Government is not likely to 
let its overtures come to naught. As we pointed 
out before, the time is most auspicious for a private 
commission of financial and industrial experts to 
meet with like persons, including Germans, of 
Western Europe. Germany herself will no doubt 
welcome it after a period of French occupation. 
And France, not French bureaucrats, but the entire 
French people, will by that time be convinced that 
this plan offers the best chance available. 

But why should the private commission commend 
itself as superior to a general economic conference, 
such as that urged by Senator Borah? Our reason 
for favoring the former is this: To judge by the 
present composition of the Senate, it is in the high- 
est degree doubtful whether the President would 
be given a free hand in picking representatives of 
this country and in laying down conditions, and 
the possibility of another deadlock between Senate 
and President on foreign policy is too terrible to 
contemplate. What matters most is to bring 
American judgment to bear on the situation in 
Europe. It would be sure to have enormous weight 
with all parties concerned and might readily lead 
to a general agreement of the greatest value. To 
follow with an economic conference participated in 
by the several Governments would be the natural 
thing, and once America had greatly helped in a 
private capacity, it would be easy to put on the 
finishing touches officially. 
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Light on the Interchureh . 
Steel Report 


HE Interchurch Steel Report has been ana- 
T lyzed and answered. Into the merits of 
this systematic reply, which has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Marshall Olds after two years of hard 
work and which is published by Putnam, we shall 
not examine at this time. The Independent will 
shortly publish a careful review of the work by 
one competent to speak and will rely upon his judg- 
ment. Meanwhile it seems proper to mention cer- 
tain phases of this controversy in order that the 
reader may have a basis upon which to rest his 
conclusions. 

It will be remembered that the Interchurch Re- 
port was a scathing criticism of the methods em- 
ployed by the Steel Corporation toward its em- 
ployees and especially of the attitude of Judge Gary 


toward the strikers in the walk-out of 1919. Mr.. 


Olds, being suspicious of the spirit in which the 
Report was undertaken, set to work upon a scholar- 
ly examination. He found, among many things, 
that some of the statistics in the Report were 
forged and that others were so used as to give them 
an entirely false meaning. The most important 
revelation made by the Interchurch was the hor- 
ror of the twelve-hour shift, to which it was said, 
that about half of the employees were subjected. 
The proportion, it now appears, was grossly exag- 
gerated. Mr. Olds further maintains that of the 
twelve hours constituting the shift, in the case of, 
the most arduous labor, the employee is actively 
working a period of something less than five hours. 
This in itself does not dispel the hardships of 
the twelve-hour shift. It may be that such long 
hours of confinement, however intermittent the 
actual work, create a situation not to be tolerated. 
But Mr. Olds’ discovery, if true, does put an en- 
tirely new light on the charge of brutality brought 
by the Interchurch and certainly reflects most seri-, 
ously on the bona fides of the investigation and 
report. 

The point is most important, because many 
thoughtful readers who were inclined to see a de- 
cidedly radical bias in the Interchurch Report 
were brought up short by the twelve-hour evil. 
That, taken alone they felt, justified the publica- 
tion of this Report. Would they have felt the same 
way if it had been pointed out that laborers were. 
working only less than one-half of the time during 
which they were on duty? ‘s 

In general, we shall be glad to leave specific, 
points of this sort to our reviewer. But the larger 
aspects of the question should be discussed here 
and now. It is a case of Mr. Olds versus the Inter- 
church—which of the two has shown the greater 


integrity. Concerning the spirit in which the _ 


Interchurch Report was prepared we know def- 
initely, quite apart from the account given by Mr. 
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Olds. The following can be relied upon as the 
truth. The industrial relations section of the 
Interchurch held a meeting to which representa- 
tives of labor and capital and the public were in- 
vited. As is usual in such cases, labor came and 
those wholeheartedly in sympathy with labor. Al- 
most the first thing done at the meeting was the 
passing of a resolution condemning Judge Gary 
for not being willing to confer with the strikers 
and denouncing Garyism in general. 

After this action, the next step of an organiza- 
tion eager to be busy in the interest of humanity 
was to begin forthwith an “impartial” exam- 
ination of the conditions surrounding the steel 
strike. A labor leader from Chicago, be it said to 
his credit, saw the humor of the situation and 
moved to expunge from the record the resolution 
denouncing Garyism. The motion was carried and 
by this act the audience again became’ “impartial” 
and hence fit persons to pass judgment on the steel 
strike. Let us stop and reflect for a moment. Let 
us suppose that only capitalists had accepted the 
invitation to attend this meeting. Let us suppose, 
also, that they had passed a resolution denouncing 
the conduct of the steel strikers and had then set 
to work to prepare an “impartial” report of the 
ways in which the men were conducting their 
strike. What would have been the verdict of the 
public on such a performance? 

To proceed. On the recommendation of Mr. 
Bruere the Bureau of Industrial Research, an or- 
ganization confessedly radical in its leanings, was 
called upon to furnish most of the investigators. 
At the same meeting the chairman, a Methodist 
bishop, uttered, amid general applause, words 
to this effect: It is essential that the Church shall 
keep alive the spirit of prophetic radicalism. 

As to Mr. Olds, it is only fair to meet some of the 
random criticism which is aimed at him. The New 
York World, without having read his book, feels 
free to say that he must be subsidized by someone 
close to the Steel Corporation. What are the facts? 
We have sought out one whom we can trust from 
long acquaintance and who has been in touch with 
Mr. Olds’ work from the beginning—with the man 
and his work. It appears that Mr. Olds, after 
satisfying himself that the Interchurch Report 
was wrongheaded and dishonest, resolved to give 
it the most careful scrutiny, entirely at his own 
expense. The expense has been such as to give 
great embarrassment to Mr. Olds and his family, 
as we might easily demonstrate if it were per- 
missible to cite personal details. Whether he reck- 
oned that ultimately Judge Gary would find ample 
use for his book is nobody’s business. He knew 
in advance that unless he proved his case the book 
would be worse than useless to the Steel Corpora- 
tion. One precaution which Mr. Olds took is most 
unusual in a work of this kind. The manuscript 
was submitted to a firm of certified public account- 
ants in order that his use of figures might be scru- 
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pulously gone over. This is but one of many details 
indicative of the author’s painstaking care and 
scrupulous honesty in executing a task of great 
public interest and service. 


Facing the Pension Problem 


RESIDENT HARDING’S warning in his 
P message vetoing the Bursum pension bill, 
that such a policy applied to the World War 
veterans would result in a crushing pension roll 
reaching billions of dollars a year, ought to be 
taken to heart by the people of this country while 
there is yet time to deal sanely and reasonably 
with this inevitable problem. 

The younger generation of today probably does 
not realize how great a political réle has been 
played by the question of pensions for Civil War 
veterans, but the older generation knows by expe- 
rience. Whatever may be the just moral claims 
of those who fought in that great struggle, older 
citizens know that the pensioners of the Civil War 
constituted, with their friends and relatives, a mass 
of votes that was for decades one of the main reli- 
ances of the Republican Party: and that catering 
to G. A. R. wishes and influence was a main reli- 
ance of many members of Congress. The impor- 
tance of the political aspect has lessened of late 
years, but the Bursum bill shows that it is still 
influential. How potent the merely political aspect 
may be was proved by the way in which many 
members of the present Congress voted for the 
Bonus bill—only too transparently because they 
thought it would buy votes. 

The danger that future pensions for veterans of 
the World War will reach a crushing annual total 
lies in this evident fact that members of, and can- 
didates for, Congress look upon such grants mere- 
ly as a means of paying their political way by 
drafts on the public treasury: It is one of the dis- 
heartening facts of political life that no one in 
office seems to feel responsible for the results of 
his acts to all the people. “Representatives” in 
Congress, as well as many Senators, appear to be 
chiefly concerned, not with representing the inter- 
ests of their constituents as a whole, but with 
catering to the special desires of groups in return 
for political support. A proper sense of respon- 
sibility to the nation as a whole is conspicuous by 
its absence. The record of the vote in both houses 
on the Bursum pension bill is sufficient proof if 
proof were needed. 

Specific data from which one may estimate in 
mathematical terms the size of the burden that 
threatens are given in The Budget, in an article 
made up largely of statements and of tabulations 
from the United States Pension Bureau. It is 
shown there that by the end of the present fiscal 
year the country will have paid out in pensions 
since 1790 a total of $6,600,000,000. Payments in 
1921 to 210,000 veterans of the Civil War were, 
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in round numbers, $135,000,000. If correspond- 
ing payments were made to veterans of the World 
War in 1960, the annual pension bill on that score 
alone would be over $3,000,000,000. Add for 
widows the same proportion as now paid to Civil 
War widows, and the annual bill would be increased 
by at least $200,000,000. With rehabilitation costs 
and liabilities added, five billions of dollars is a 
moderate estimate of the probable annual pension 
roll—and this by no means exhausts the possibili- 
ties before a spendthrift Congress. The political 
aspects of the pension issue have changed very 
gravely for the worse as a result of woman suf- 
frage. Take the already huge number—approxi- 
mately five millions—of men who were involved 
in the World War in such fashion as to create the 
political basis for a demand for pensions; then add 
at least as large a number of their female rela- 
tives with votes, and measure the total in terms 
of political power! Within twenty years it may be 
expected that four millions of the World War vet- 
erans will have wives with votes—and that means 
eight million votes to be bid for by pension legisla- 
tion. Add the votes of sons and daughters, broth- 
ers, sisters, cousins—at least three to each veteran- 
and-his-wife—and there is the astounding bloc of 
some twenty-five million votes more or less directly 
responding to promises of pension legislation. If 


' you think this figure is too large, consider that the 


calculation above omits altogether the 225,000 vol- 
unteer veterans of the Spanish War, with their 
wives, uncles, cousins, and aunts; and these Span- 
ish War veterans filed 54,567 claims during 1921. 

It is not only useless, but cowardly, to dodge the 
plain import of the present situation. Unless the 
people of this country see things rationally, and 
very soon put the whole pension matter on a sane 
and reasonable basis, we shall presently find our- 
selves facing a deluge of political corruption 
founded on the greed for pensions on the part of 

a, huge proportion of the electorate. As a source 
of corruption such a body of pension voters would 
be unparalleled. Little hope, indeed, would remain 
of a Congress that would represent the interests of 
the whole pople. Probably nothing short of a revo- 
lution would be required to free the country from 
the intolerable conditions that would ensue. 

‘ It is time to face the issue. Men who were in- 
jured in the World War have a lasting claim on the 
generosity of the country. Men who came out un- 
harmed must be permanently placed, now or soon, 
in the same category with all other citizens who 
received no physical hurt from the war. To treat 


them as a special class who, if in the years to come - 


they meet with the same vicissitudes of health and 
fortune that beset other men, are to be coddled and 
pensioned, is not to honor, but to bribe them and to 
turn a large body of self-respecting citizens into 
parasites. The one ray of hope thus far in the 


otherwise gloomy outlook was President Hard- 
ing’s message vetoing the Bursum pension bill. 
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We Salute Japan 


HE Island Empire across the Pacific is a 
T perennial source of interest. Its pic- 
turesque temples and dwellings, its quaint 
customs and unique art, its ancient culture, are in- 
tertwined with modern industrial establishments, 
Western inventions, and what we are pleased to 
call modern ideas. Japan in transformation pre- 
sents indeed a fascinating field for study to which 
Americans have devoted far too little study. For 
the problem of maintaining good relations and 
fruitful codperation between the two great nations 
that face each other across the Western Ocean is 
one of vast importance, and mutual knowledge and 
understanding are essential to it. We feel highly 
justified, therefore, in devoting a number:of The 
Independent specially to the subject of Japan, not 
only because of the peculiar charm that attaches to 
this beautiful country and its life and art, but be- 
cause any contribution toward mutual knowledge 
cannot but help on the cause of better understand- 
ing. If any proof of this were needed it might be 
found in the splendid message which the Premier 
of Japan, Baron Kato, cabled specially to The Inde- 
pendent, which is reproduced elsewhere. 

We recall vividly the alarming rumors of an im- 
pending conflict with Japan that were current not 
so very long ago. And we remember how certain 
yellow journals played up in display headlines 
every suspicion, every morsel of petty gossip, every 
insignificant happening that could be twisted into 
a sinister significance, all calculated to inflame 
thoughtless Americans and offend sensitive Jap- 
anese. There was, indeed, a very real danger of 
war, not because of any irreconcilable differences, 
but simply because a legend was being built up and 
a psychosis of hostility was being formed. As we 
now know, an analogous process was taking place 
in Japan, where we were suspected of pursuing a 
policy of selfish imperialism toward the Orient and 
where it was felt that our attitude toward the Jap- 
anese people was one of contemptuous superiority. 

Happily came the Washington Conference to 
clear the atmosphere and lay the foundation for a 
better understanding. The story of this epoch- 
making achievement is splendidly told elsewhere in 
this issue by that distinguished lawyer and pub- 
licist, Henry W. Taft. As we look back upon that 
gathering, we realize the skill and tact with which 
its members dealt with knotty problems which in 

e the past had so frequently led to war. It is there- 
fore a source of never-ending gratification that the 
Conference succeeded in removing the misunder- 
standings that had grown up and cleared the way 
for truly friendly relations on the basis of frank- 
ness and mutual respect. Such is the thought that 
runs in our minds as we offer by way of this spe- 
cial number our cordial greetings to our friends of 
the Land of the Rising Sun and express the hope 
for long-continued amity and peace. 
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Ambassador to the 


United States 


By Lindsay Russell 


ever accredited by Japan to the United States. 
He was born in 1877 and graduated from 
Waseda (Count Okuma’s University at Tokyo) in 1898; 
he stood the usual civil service examination, and entered 
the Foreign Office. His first post 


M: HANIHARA is the youngest Ambassador 


socially malleable. These two were, for many Amer- 
icans, the only vital link with Japan, and they rendered 
an invaluable service in fostering good relations be- 
tween the two countries; they were also potent factors 


in the founding of the Japan Society. 
Some surprise was manifested in 





was in the Legation at Seoul, Korea, 
and thence he came to Washington in 
1902, where during the next nine 
years he was attached to the Japanese 
Embassy; he attained the rank of first 
secretary in 1910. Thus he served 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
by both of whom he was familiarly 
termed, as by most people in Wash- 
ington, “Hany.” At a dinner at the 
Waldorf to the Ishii Mission, when 
the doors opened, Mr.. Taft, who was 
then ex-President, found himself with- 
out an escort. Spying Hanihara in 
the distance he said, “Come on, Hany,” 
and grasped him by the arm. Mr. 
Hanihara appreciated the humor of 
the situation—one of them typifying 
this great Continent and the other the 
small Empire of Japan. 

During his years of service ‘in 
Washington Mr. Hanihara became a 
very popular and eminently “joshable” 
person, with a wider social contact 
than any of the other young attaches. 
As a member of the Metropolitan, 








Washington when Mr. Hanihara was 
designated Consul General at San 
Francisco, for in the Japanese dip- 
lomatic service the post of difficulty 
is always the post of honor. In those 
days, to a sensitive foreigner even the 
politeness of an average native son 
seemed acquired, so that Japanese, 
and Japanese especially who came 
through the ordeal of prejudice then 
existing, were tempered steel avail- 
able for any part of Japan’s diplo- 
matic structure. 

Thereafter Mr. Hanihara’s promo- 
tion was rapid. In 1917 he came to 
the United States as a member of the 


his knowledge of America, his wide 
experience, and his personal skill, to- 
ward making his Mission one of the 
outstanding ones of the war. In 1918 
he returned to Tokyo as Director of 
the Bureau of Commercial Affairs, 
afterward becoming the Director of 
the Bureau of Political Affairs, and 
was finally made Vice-Minister of 








Chevy Chase, and other social organi- 
zations, he was kept so busy at the 
craft of good fellowship, whose language he spoke with- 
out an accent, that one did not ordinarily think of him 
as having any unusual ability or that he could ever 
acquire that predominate dignity then regarded as an 
indispensable quality in an Ambassador. 

During the early years of Mr. Hanihara’s Washing- 
ton service, there was another young Japanese as Vice- 
Consul in New York, Mr. M. Nagai, now counsellor in 
the Embassy in London, well-bred, highly educated, and 


M asanao Hanihara 


Foreign Affairs, an appointment 
which goes only to those of tried ex- 
perience and much knowledge of foreign relations. Mr. 
Hanihara was appointed, together with Baron Kato, 
Baron Shidehara, and Prince Tokugawa, as a delegate 
to represent Japan at the Washington Conference on 
Limiation of Armaments. The fact that he rendered 
an efficient and effective service is a matter of public 
record. There comes to him now, as a result of his 
demonstrated fitness, one of the highest posts in his 
Government, that of Ambassador to Washington. 





Ishii Mission and contributed through _ 
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Japan and America: The Achievements of the 


Conference 
By Henry W. Taft 


I—Conditions Existing Before the Conference 


HEN Japan, after the Russo-Japanese War, 

W became nationally conscious of her growing 

power some Japanese leaders undoubtedly en- 
visaged a political domination in China; and her mili- 
tarists were prepared to use force to achieve that end. 
Furthermore, the exposed geographical position of 
Japan also led the Japanese people of all classes to be- 
lieve that their national security required a strong army 
and navy. That a militaristic government should have 
been evolved from these conditions is not strange. In 
any country the training of the mind and body for 
war turns the thoughts to war in the concrete; and 
members of a military establishment (and the United 
States is no exception to the rule), view almost any 
international controversy as a potential cause of hostil- 
ities. The existence of military power in a nation also 
makes many of the non-military population chauvin- 
istic; and they incline to accept as true every rumor 
of war, however fantastic it may be, and however often 
they may have been misled before. 

During the last fifteen years these tendencies have 
sometimes threatened the friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States, and particularly through 
the spreading of false reports in both countries. 

In 1911 it was widely reported in this country with 
thrilling details, that Japan was taking steps to se- 
cure from Mexico a naval base at Magdalena Bay, in 
Lower California. This had followed a report in 1910 
that the Japanese had sunk our drydock Dewey in 
Manila Bay, after planting mines which imperilled our 
navy at that station. They had also secretly charted 
our California harbors. Then there were numerous 
plottings with Mexico for a position from which this 
country could be attacked. A combination with Ger- 
many to destroy the Monroe Doctrine was the pabulum 
served up to the American public in 1912. In the same 
year Japan was forming an alliance with the West 
Coast Indians to gain a military foothold in this coun- 
try. In 1915 Japanese spies were seen in the Panama 
fortifications and in the next year Japan was found 
conspiring to get a foothold in Panama by getting con- 
trol of the San Blas Indian lands. Japan’s diplomatists 
penned Carranza’s protests against our invasion of 
Mexico, after there had been landed in that country 
two hundred thousand Japanese troops, who had al- 
ready fired on American troops at Mazatlan. Numerous 
wholly imaginary attacks on American missionaries and 
American Consuls have been added to the catalogue. 

All of these reports have been proved to be pure 
“fakes.” But their cumulative effect in America has 
been to create in the minds of many honest, intelligent, 
and peace-loving citizens an abiding suspicion of Japan 
which has affected their judgment when they have con- 
sidered really important questions, such as the school 
and land questions in California, the Yap and Shantung 
controversies, and the matters dealt with by the Wash- 
ington Conference. 


Authors of books and magazine articles have added 
to the general misunderstanding in a more subtle way. 
Thus a responsible college professor gives a book the 
sensational title of “Must We Fight Japan?”, and it 
becomes saleable because buyers assume that the author" 
will answer his own question in the affirmative. An- 
other author, fearing that the yellow races may in some 
future geological age submerge the Nordic race, sug- 
gests by the title “The Rising Tide of Color” impend- 
ing disaster and encourages his readers to believe that 
a resort to war in this year of grace is necessary to 
prevent, many centuries hence, a deterioration of the 
human race. Another writer (J. O. P. Bland, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, December, 1922) believes that ri- 
valry for the Far Eastern markets will ultimately lead 
to war between Japan and the United States, ignoring 
the fact that, whatever other nations have done, the 
United States has never used force to promote trade. 

Misleading statements and arguments have not been 
confined to this country. Japan has a sensational press 
which has flooded that country with the wildest state- 
ments. concerning this country; and serious but mis- 
informed authors have also contributed to mislead the 
Japanese public. One instance of the more serious kind 
may be mentioned. Hon. lichiro Tokutomi, member of 
the House of Peers, editor-in-chief of the Kokumui 
Shimbun, one of the most influential journals in Japan, 
and described by his translator as “the most eminent 
and influential contemporary writer of Japan,” has re- 
cently published a book entitled “The World and Japan 
After the Great War,” a part of which has been 
translated under the title “Japanese-American Re- 
lations,” of which 300,000 copies have been circu- 
lated. Mr. Tokutomi’s thesis, said to represent the 
opinion of a large majority of the Japanese people, is 
that our policy in the Orient is due to our national in- 
stinct for imperialism. He says that we have had a 
war every ten years, and that “after instigating the 
rebellion in Cuba by her intrigues and using the mys- 
terious explosion of the battleship Maine as an excuse, 
America resorted to arms.” He thinks that we did this 
to get a foothold in the Orient by seizing the Philip- 
pines, although, as we Americans must with humilia- 
tion admit, not one American in a thousand knew where 
or what the Philippines were, and most of them, when 
they were enlightened, seriously regretted that the 
islands were fortuitously deposited on our doorstep. 
The author cannot find that Americans are “braver 
defenders of liberty and humanity, nor that they are 
more fervent peace-lovers than any other people”; and 
he concludes that they “are attempting to make the 
Pacific their pond and the Orient their outpost.” Argu- 
ing from such premises, Mr. Tokutomi concludes that 
America’s becoming estranged from Japan was “because 
she saw in Japan a barrier to her Oriental policy,” and 
that “America, in the Far East, intended to acquire 
rights, and . . . was looking upon Japan as her rival.” 
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Personally, I believe that there is no substantial 
reason for any but the most friendly relations between 
the Japanese and the American people. But the things 
I have sketched above show that there are real ob- 
stacles to a complete understanding, and it is the 
patriotic duty of citizens in each country to be cautious 
in giving credence to lurid rumors of sinister and war- 
like activities in the other. In Japan the phenomenal 
growth of domestic and foreign trade and the rapid 
progress of her system of government in the direction 
of democracy, have largely suppressed chauvinistic sen- 
timents. And in this country the Washington Con- 
ference went far to dispel suspicion of Japan which 
had previously existed. 


Matters in Which the Oriental Policies of Japan and 
the United States Have Conflicted 

HE vague phrases “Open Door” and “Equal Oppor- 

tunity” in China, have been interpreted in this 
country, not as merely eliminating “spheres of influ- 
ence,” preferential and exclusive concessions, and like 
forms of governmental favors, but as connoting some 
kind of political aid or advantage which would enable 
American merchants to neutralize trade advantages in 
China naturally and legitimately enjoyed by the Jap- 
anese. A notable instance will illustrate the point. 

Japanese capital has built and is maintaining that 
important railroad which has opened up South Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia; and, of course, Japanese 
merchants are by far its most important shippers. It 
would be but yielding to a natural instinct if railroad 
officials should give some kind of preference to their 
best customers. If this should take the form of re- 
bates, more prompt shipments, or priority in furnish- 
ing cars or any other of numerous trade devices prevail- 
ing on our own railroads thirty years ago (and then 
regarded as both commendable and necessary in build- 
ing up sparsely settled localities), some people seem to 
think that “Equal Opportunity” means that our Gov- 
ernment will in some effective way interfere. But it 
is very improbable that this nation will ever formulate 
as a part of its Oriental policy, such prohibitions as 
those embodied in our Interstate Commerce Act, in 
order to counteract the advantages enjoyed by the Jap- 
anese by reason of geographical proximity and the 
zeal, energy, and industry stimulated by the pressure 
of their national needs. In other words, our Govern- 
ment will not, under the guise of an interest in main- 
taining the political independence or territorial in- 
tegrity of China, insist upon something which changes 
the laws or workings of trade competition. 

Japan made no secret at Washington of its fixed pol- 
icy of maintaining the economic advantages it was en- 
joying in South Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, al- 
though it indicated its willingness to abandon certain 
preferential rights, and there was general acquiescence 
on the part of all the great Powers, even China 
interposing no serious objection to an industrial de- 
velopment which was conferring benefits of sub- 
stantial importance upon the Chinese people. And 
the “conquest by railway and bank” (and it ought to 
be added, by school, hospital, and other incidents of 
civilization accompanying a “peaceful penetration’’), 
will undoubtedly continue, despite the nebulous idea 
sometimes conveyed by such phrases as the “Open Door” 
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and “Equal Opportunity.” And Mr. Bland thinks that 
because the Conference did nothing about this, the situa- 
tion in the Orient has not been improved. He says: 


And the ultimate cause of strife—namely, rivalry for the 
Far Eastern markets—remained not only untouched, but 
with every prospect of steady aggravation, as the result of 
treaties, and especially of their contingent resolutions, 
proposed by Mr. Secretary Hughes and adopted by the Con- 
ference. 


It. would be interesting to know precisely what 
political action Mr. Bland thinks the Government could 
have taken to equalize opportunities in China, And 
furthermore, if trade rivalry has in it the seeds of war, 
is not the reverse equally true that established trade, 
both export and import, between two nations is the best 
assurance of continued peace? Jefferson truly said: 
“Peace and commerce go together’; and if we apply 
that postulate to Japan and America, we shall find that 
the chance of war becomes more and more remote. 

In 1891, the imports from Japan to the United States 
amounted to less than 14 million dollars, and the ex- 
ports to 314 millions. The trend of imports and exports 
was upwards until in 1913 the imports were 92 million 
dollars, and the exports 61 million dollars. During 
the war and until 1919, there was a steady increase in 
both exports and imports and in the year 1919 the ex- 
ports were 383 million dollars, and the imports 414 
million dollars. In 1920, while the imports had de- 
creased to 282 million dollars, the exports had increased 
to 436 millions. In the year 1921 there was a falling 


off of international trade all over the world to the . 


extent of 38 per cent., but the trade between Japan 
and the United States fell off only 26 per cent., although 
Japan was suffering from the effects of a severe de- 
pression, starting with a money panic in 1920. 

In nine years our commerce with Japan has increased 
more than 263 per cent.; and today Japan is buying 
from us and selling to us nearly as much as her entire 
import and export trade with all the other nations of 
the world put together, except Great Britain and China. 
For a long time we have. been Japan’s best customer; 
and our trade with her is considerably more than double 
her trade with China. Furthermore, we are not un- 
fairly shut out by Japan from Chinese markets. For 
while in recent years up to 1920, our export and im- 
port trade with China was less than half that of Japan, 
that is a disparity not remarkable in view of the fact, 
pointed out by Baron Shidehara at the Washington 
Conference, that, in spite of the Open Door, the proxim- 
ity of China and Japan, and the better understanding 
by the Chinese and the Japanese of their respective 
needs and customs, will always give to the Japanese 
merchant the advantage over the American merchant 
in China, except in those commodities, such as oil and 
steel products, which America can better supply. But 
in spite of this advantage, Japan’s trade with China, 
in the five years ending with 1920, increased only 36 
per cent., while the trade between China and the 
United States showed an increase of 68 per cent. And 
in the year 1920 the trade between China and the 
United States amounted to 163 million dollars, while 
the aggregate exports and imports between China and 
Japan were only 289 million dollars, and our exports 
to China in that year exceeded those of Japan by a 
substantial amount. 

If, therefore, we approach the subject from the stand- 
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point of existing and prospective trade conditions, it 
is clear that the best interests of both Japan and the 
United States lie in the continued cultivation of estab- 
lished trade relations, and if the people of both countries 
are made to understand that fact, they will not wish 
to throw themselves into a devastating contest, in the 
quest, not for an existing, but for a “potential trade 
of China and its great hinterlands,” even though that 
trade may in some distant age be the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. 


The Attitude of Japan in the Washington Conference 
HE attitude of the Japanese delegates toward Mr. 
Hughes’s radical proposal for a naval holiday went 

far to dispel the suspicion that had prevailed concern- 

ing the sinister ambitions of Japan. Her critics were 
not prepared to see her exhibit a spirit of codperation. 

They expected her in some subtle Oriental fashion to 

defeat disarmament, to oppose interference with her 

rights in Shantung, and to insist that her alliance with 

Great Britain should not be interfered with. The Jap- 

anese delegates, however, early disclosed a most con- 

ciliatory and helpful spirit; and by uniting their in- 
fluence with that of the delegates of America and Great 

Britain, they made possible the most important results 

of the Conference. Their candor in discussing delicate 

international questions was one of the features of the 

Conference; and their attitude in relation to matters 

especially affecting Japan and the United States went 

far to put an end to talk of war between the two coun- 
tries. Clearly, as a result, the moral influence of Japan 
among the civilized nations of the world was greatly 
enhanced. But her attitude cannot be taken as an in- 
dication that the influence of her military class has 
ceased to exist, though it does show that the Japanese 
people as a whole have been becoming more and more 
a potent force in restraining the militaristic spirit. The 
insistent pressure for universal suffrage, the keen in- 
terest of the people in public affairs, the power and 
widespread influence of the press—-these and other 
things are fast producing a form of government essen- 
tially representative. Striking evidence of this ten- 
dency was afforded by the kind of delegates selected to 
represent Japan. Besides Baron Shidehara, well known 
for his liberal and enlightened views, they were Baron 

Kato, the chief officer of the navy, and Prince Toku- 

gawa, direct descendant of the last Shogun, and by in- 

heritance head of the Samurai. The chief delegate, 

Baron Kato, Minister of the Navy for several adminis- 

trations, had been reputed the author of the famous 

“Kight-eight” building programme, calculated to ex- 

pand enormously the sea power of Japan; and yet we 

found him with transparent sincerity coéperating with 

Great Britain and the United States in adopting meas- 

ures designed to preserve peace. Enough significance has 

not been given to the fact that such men as these were 
selected as agents to carry out a plan to put an end to 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. That Alliance contem- 
plated the use of force, and while it has been constantly 
asserted that it was not intended to be effective in the 
event of war between Japan and the United States, there 
was no explicit provision of the Treaty creating the 

Alliance expressing that intention. The actual exist- 

ence of the Alliance, therefore, was regarded by some 


Japanese, both the militarists and those merely having 
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the national security at heart, as affording protection 
against aggression by the United States; and this view 
of the matter tended to create a feeling of inde- 
pendence in Japan not favorable to the cultivation 
of closer relations with the United States. Moreover, 
the existence of the Alliance led to more or less dis- 
quietude among nations having interests in the Far 
East. The fact that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty was 
not abrogated when the fear of aggression by Germany 
had been removed, and the imperialistic designs of 
Russia had ceased to be a factor, produced suspicion 
that both England and Japan had imperialistic designs 
upon the continent of Asia affecting China and Siberia, 
and perhaps the Philippines. However improbable such 
conclusions were, they at least served as a plausible ar- 
gument for chauvinists in this country, both those who 
were engaged in keeping alive a hostile feeling towards 
Great Britain and those who insisted that war between 
the United States and Japan was inevitable. The effect 
upon the possessions of Great Britain in the Pacific 
region, particularly Australia and New Zealand, began 
to come into prominence. Canada, India, and South 
Africa also became involved; and for the first time, the 
argument began to be vigorously pressed, just before 
the Conference, that the Pacific possessions of Great 
Britain were entitled to the protective influence of the 
Alliance and that unless some kind of a substitute could 
be devised, the naval armaments of Japan and Great 
Britain could not safely be reduced. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty in form provided only for 
defense, but potentially, certainly from the American 
viewpoint, it was offensive, in that it afforded a basis 
for an attitude on the part of Japan which might 
have been provocative of war with the United 
States. So long as the Alliance continued, competition 
in naval armaments was bound to tempt the United 
States to build ships equal to the combined Pacific fleets 
of Great Britain and Japan, and even though the Amer- 
ican people would not have tolerated such an armament, 
it would yet be inevitable that if the Alliance continued, 
it would present such complications in the Pacific that 
a general reduction of armament would be out of the 
question; and it was this fact that had led our Govern- 
ment to express its disapproval of the Alliance. It is, 
therefore, clear that without the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty any accord on a reduction of 
naval armament was impossible. 

While the settlement of international controversies 
by merely conferring about them, as is provided for 
in the Four Power agreement, which led to the abroga- 
tion of the Alliance, cannot always assure an amicable 
adjustment, and success depends upon the national 
state of mind, it is futile to say that a solemn agree- 
ment to meet for conference does not work with co- 
ercive force upon the national honor of any country. 
But whether it does or not, the agreement to confer 
has so far satisfied Japan and Great Britain that they 
have felt justified in terminating the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and we have thus got rid of an alliance which 
potentially was a menace to peace in the Pacific, 

Other things accomplished by the Washington Con- 
ference afford evidence of the sincere desire of Japan. 
to remove every cause tending to produce war or even 
misunderstanding. 

Bare justice to the four hundred millions of people 








who inhabit China demanded that she should be rescued 
from the projects threatening her sovereignty and her 
territorial integrity. That was only possible through 
the codperation of the nations having Oriental inter- 
ests; for China’s plight was due not alone to her help- 
lessness as a nation, but also to the inability of stronger 
nations (except the United States) to resist the tempta- 
tion of enriching themselves at China’s expense. It 
is not strange that anti-foreign feeling has been ex- 
cited in China by such encroachments, which have taken 
the form of seizure of territory, extra-territoriality, un- 
reasonable limitation upon the power to impose import 
tariffs, the establishment of foreign postal service, the 
maintenance of foreign troops, and a variety of re- 
strictions upon the open door and equal opportunity 
for trade in all parts of China. And with all of these 
matters the Washington Conference effectively dealt. 
The acquisition of Chinese territory by France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and Japan, has sometimes 
been on slight pretexts; but in many cases time had so 
fixed conditions that it was too late to disturb the fait 
accompli. Thus, the early acquisition by France and 
Great Britain of territory in Southern China could not 
be disturbed, and Japan also insisted that her national 
safety and the interests of civilization demanded that 
she should not be required to surrender Port Arthur, 
Dalny, and the South Manchurian Railway, which came 
to her as a result of the enormous sacrifice in treasure 
and men in the war with Russia, one object of which 
was to prevent Russia from over-running China. The 
more recent date of these acquisitions by Japan differ- 
entiated them to some extent from the earlier seizures 
by France and England; but there was general ac- 
quiescence in their all being treated alike. As a result 
of the Conference, however, England agreed to give up 
Weihaiwei, and Japan (by separate treaty with China) 
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HO sees the metal of 
the Temple mirrors 
Across the blowing lustre 
of reflected trees? 
So those who look into my 
heart 
See only the faint, surging 
vision of your face. 
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OUR face to me is like 
the slope of a snow- 
mountain 
In moonlight. 
You, too, I cannot look at 
steadily. 
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Kiaochow and Shantung, thus removing the most fruit- 
ful source of unfriendliness between China and Japan, 
and the cause of the most violent attacks in this coun- 
try upon the good faith of Japan concerning China. 

For the first time in history the nations represented 
in the Washington Conference engaged in a concerted 
movement systematically to examine into conditions in 
China and expressed their intention to do justice to her 
people. Thus, the eight nations other than China 
unanimously adopted the following principles: 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for her- 
self an effective and stable government. 

8. To use their influence for the purpose of effectu- 
ally establishing and maintaining the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of 
all nations throughout the territory of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present 
condition in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of the subjects or 
citizens of friendly States and from countenancing ac- 
tion inimical to the security of such States. 

These four principles have from time to time been 
separately embodied in treaties; but, nevertheless, ex- 
cept where one nation has interfered with what was 
conceded to another, the seizure of territory, the im- 
pairment of sovereignty, the establishment of spheres 
of influence, the pressure upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the interference with the “Open Door,” have 
gone merrily on. It may, however, now be reasonably 
expected that the moral effect of the adoption of the 
four principles above stated by the joint action of the 
Great Powers, will give a more practical assurance of 
a stabilization of conditions than has ever been given. 









Accolade 
é6¢7PNHE garden was admir- 
able,” she said, nine 
hundred years ago, ans 
And in saying so, made it [=] 
immortal. a 











Green Shadows 

: ee moon on the very 

white sand of the 
garden 

Is more pleasing to my 
eyes 

Than the silver embroidered 
dress of the Lady Yasu- 
rahi, 

Since she permits’ the 
Lieutenant-General of the 
Right Bodyguard 

To row her in his boat. 
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The Color-Prints of Japan 
By Gardner Teall the 


HE art of Japan, like that of China, India, Persia, 

and of other Oriental countries, presents a strik- 

ing “differentness” that may make an immediate 
appeal zxsthetically or through its novelty to Western 
eyes, but is often extremely puzzling to the layman, 
and is not as often understood, as it might easily be 
through a little study that would more than repay the 
effort. 

The color-prints of Japan are no exception to this 
condition, although an interest in them has become wide- 
spread. Basil Stewart, one of the leading authorities 
on Japanese prints, has recently written an important 
book, issued this season in New York (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), which clearly sets forth the more important points 
one needs to know of the subject. His title is “Subjects 
Portrayed in Japanese 


anese critics of art, they never accepted the art of the 
color-print as fine at all! They looked upon it as dis- 
tinctly plebeian; and from their point of view it was. 
Only within the past decade have the Japanese come to 
realize that it is very true art indeed, and now there 
are no more enthusiastic connoisseurs in the world 
than the Japanese color-print collectors of today. 
The early Japanese art, greatly influenced by the 
canons of Chinese art which it cultivated and followed, 
met with the introduction of a new element which pro- 
duced a branching off from the old aristic art by a group 
of “popular” artists, among whom Iwasa Matabei 
(1577-1650) appears to have been the earliest in the 
Genroku Period, when the bourgeoisie had become rich 
and when extravagance ran riot. During this period a 
great demand for illus- 





Color-Prints,” and it is, 
indeed, a comprehensive 
guide, beautifully illus- 
trated; for although this 
handsome folio is not a 
cheap book, it is one 
whose importance will 
make it a valuable ac- 
quisition to the perma- 
nent standard literature 
of Japanese graphic art. 
The following outline of 
Japanese color-prints 
from this work is here 
given in the belief that 








trated books arose and 
the making of these vol- 
umes illustrated with 
woodcuts became an if 
portant art industry. 
One of the artists 0) 
this Ukiyo or Popular 
School (the literal trans- 
lation of Ukiyo is “pass- 
ing world”) was Hishi- 
kawa Moronobu (c. 1638- 
1714) .who appears to 
have been about the ear- 
liest artist to turn his at- 
tention to the production 








some knowledge of the 
history of this art should 
be known to everyone: since it bears so definitely on 
Japanese culture, being, indeed, a very remarkable 
record scarcely equalled in the art of any other coun- 
“try. Mr. Stewart says that even at the present day 
no Western pictorial art can ap- 


Bulfinch and twining convolvulus, by Sugakudo. From the “Birds 
and Flowers” series 


in large numbers at low 
cost of woodcut illustra- 
tions. Perhaps he took hint from a second Matabei (or 
Matahei) living at Otsu who made and sold rough, 
crudely colored sketches in quantities to meet the popu- 
lar demand of the lower classes, pictures of demons, 
etc., having no artistic merit. 





proach the artistic excellence, in 
composition, line, and color, of 
these prints produced a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years ago. 
He quotes Arthur Davison Ficke, 
an American authority, as saying: 
“It must be granted that the 
color-prints of this school consti- 
tute the fullest and most charac- 
teristic expression ever given to 
the temper of the Japanese 
people. . . . The color-print con- 
stitutes almost the only purely 
Japanese art, and the only graphic 
record of popular Japanese art. 
Therefore it may be regarded as 
the most definitely national of all 
the forms of expression used by 
the Japanese—an art which they 
alone in the history of the world 
have brought to perfection.” 








These were called Otsu-ye (ye 
meaning “picture’’). ‘i 
The Japanese print was aaibe 
as follows: The artist drew hig 
design in black ink on:very thip 
paper. A smoothed slab .. or 
“block” of cherry wood of requi- 
site width and breadth, about one- 
half or three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, was then prepared. 
On this the drawing was pasted 
(on the grain side) by means of 
thin rice paste face downward on 
the wood block. When dry, the 
wood-engraver, able to see. the 
drawing through the transparent 
paper, followed all its lines with 
a sharp-pointed knife, cutting 
each side of each line to leave: it 
standing clear, and gouging out 
the wood between the lines. This 











As to the Japanese themselves, 
that is to say the cultured Jap- Basil Stewart 


Two girls on a balcony, by Harunobu. From ' 
”s “Japanese Color-Prints” (Dutton) ing a sure hand, steady nerves, 


was a very difficult step, requir- 
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and infinite patience. No wood-engravers the world 
ever have, by this method, ever equalled the Japanese 
woodcut craftsmen. When the cutting of the design 
was finished the block was cleaned and freed from the 
clinging pieces of paper. The next step was the inking 
with a water-color pigment mixed with rice flour paste 
to make it stick properly to the sheet of paper on 
which the design was to be impressed. Next a piece 
of properly dampened paper was laid upon the inked 
block and the impression transferred from the block 
to the paper by rubbing the back of the paper as it 
rested upon the block with a circular pad called a 
barin. The paper was then “peeled” off and the art- 
ist’s design was thus printed on it just as it appeared 
when it left his hand. Black pigment was used at 
first, or single colors, no multi-color printing having 
been attempted till later. If these prints had more 
colors than just the key-block black, or just the key- 
block single color, these additional colors had, in Moro- 
nobu’s time, to be added by hand. 

Mr. Stewart says: “It was not until the time of 
[Susuki] Harunobu (c. 1725-1770), about the year 

















Kambara on the Tokaido, by Hiroshige. From Basil Stewart’s 
“Subjects Portrayed in Japanese Color-Prints” 


1760, that the multi-colored print, in which several 
colors were impressed from blocks as distinct from one 
or two tints applied by hand to the print itself, came 
into being, thanks to improvements discovered by a 
certain printer and engraver in the art of color-printing, 
chiefly in connection with the accurate register of the 
same sheet on several blocks. Previously the outline 
print had been sparingly colored by hand or, as a de- 
velopment from this initial stage, at first one-color and 
then two-color blocks were introduced. Harunobu may 
therefore be regarded as the originator of the poly- 
chrome print as we know it today.” 

The further steps required in the technique of the 
multi-colored Japanese print may be explained as fol- 
lows: Having made an outline drawing to serve for 
the key-block of the color print, a number of impres- 
sions of this were printed. Each one, of course, would 
be precisely the same in size, etc., as the other. One 
of these was returned to the artist, who colored it up 
as he wished the finished multi-color print to appear. 
If his colored sketch called for six colors, then six 
cherry-wood blocks were prepared and on each was 
pasted one of six impressions from the key-block. With 
the color sketch before him, the woodcut engraver 
would cut each block in a manner to leave its raised 
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portions for printing some particular color. At first 
the engravers moved slowly and simply, but as time 
went on they acquired extraordinary and almost un- 
believable skill. The layman who has not chanced to 
know how Japanese prints were made may not realize 
what marvellous tours de force they are, each and 
every one of them, true works of handicraft art and 
not to be classed with the colored prints turned out by 
our various photographic, mechanical engraving, and 
lithographic processes. One has only to bear in mind 
the simple but difficult technique of the color-prints of 
Japan when examining an example of this art to find 
an added interest in it. 

“The art of the color-print,” says Mr. Stewart, “seems 
to us all the more wonderful when we remember that, 
at the time these prints were being produced in Japan, 
Europe had only the coarsest of picture books and the 
roughest of woodcuts to show as an equivalent, while 
they were sold in the streets of Yedo [now Tokyo] for 
a few pence, though doubtless the finest cost more than 
the inferior ones.” 

The best period of these Ukiyo-ye (“pictures of the 
floating world”), as these color-prints were called, lay 
between the years 1760 and 1825, as Mr. Stewart’s 
book points out; “after this, with the exception of the 
work of Hokusai [1760-1849] and Hiroshige [1797- 
1858], it rapidly declined to extinction upon the death 
of the latter.” 

“No art,” continues Mr. Stewart, “has had such a 
meteoric career as that of the Japanese color-print. 
Taking 1745 as the earliest date of the true color-print, 
in which the color was impressed from blocks as dis- 
tinct from color applied by hand to the print itself, it 
reached its zenith during the period of Kiyonaga [1752- 




















Mount Fuji from Tsukuda-jima, by Hokusai. From “The Thirty- 
six Views of Fuji” series 


1815], and his contemporaries down to the death of 
Utamaro [1753-1806]. It remained more or less at its 
high level of excellence till 1825. . . . For a brief period 
the advent of Hiroshige arrested the decline, but his 
genius only threw into sharper relief the inferior work 
of his contemporaries.” 

Ichiryusai Hiroshige certainly was a genius and I 
do not think it is extravagant to claim for him a place 
in: landscape with Turner and with Claude Lorraine; 
he was in truth one of the world’s greatest landscapists. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it is still possible to procure 
examples of his color-prints for surprisingly small 
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amounts, taking their interest and beauty into consid- 
eration, 

Japanese color-prints naturally group themselves into 
various classes somewhat as follows: 

Theatrical subjects ana portraits of actors. 

Geishas and famous beauties. 

Historical and legendary scenes and portraits. 

Landscapes. — ' 

Birds and flowers. 

Animals and fish. 

They are usually inscribed with the names of artist 
and publisher. Mr.'Stewart’s book contains reproduc- 
tions of artists’ and publishers’ signatures and seals and 
will prove of great value to one wishing to identify 
signatures on such prints as he may have. 

Owners of Japanese color-prints will find that their 
prints vary in size. The Japanese names for these va- 
rious sizes, and their approximate dimensions in inches 
are as follows: Oban, about 15 x 10, vertical; Yoko-ye, 
about 10 x 15, horizontal; Hoso-ye, about 12 x 6, ver- 
tical; Chuban, about 11 x 8, vertical; Koban, about 10 
x 7, vertical; Hashira-ye, about 5 x 28, horizontal; Kake- 
mono-ye, about 10 x 28, vertical. Besides these we have 
the Sumi-ye, black and white prints; Urushi-ye, prints 
in which transparent lacquer is used for heightening 
the color; Kira-ye, rare mica-background prints; Suri- 
mono, a small, usually square, print in many colors on 
thick paper, intended as a greeting or for a similar pur- 
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pose; Tan-ye, applied to early hand-colored prints in 
which tan (brick or orange red) predominates; Beni-ye, 
two-color prints of the period preceding the invention 
of polychrome printing, in which beni (pink) predomi- 
nates; Diptych, 2-sheet prints; Triptych, 3-sheet prints; 
Pentaptych, 5-sheet prints. The term Nishiki-ye (liter- 
ally “brocade picture”) may be applied to all Japanese 
polychrome prints. IJchimai-ye is also used to indicate 
a single-sheet print of any size; Harimaze to indicate 
a sheet on which a number of separate subjects are 
printed, intended to be cut out afterwards; Tanzaku, 
narrow slips with printed decoration, intended to be 
used for writing poems on, and Uchiwa-ye prints, in- 
tended to be mounted as fans. 

In the realm of the Japanese color-print about thirty- 
two artists stand out above others; of these ten are 
supreme: Hiroshige, Hokusai, Kiyonaga, Koriusai, 
Masanobu, Moronobu, Sharaku, Shunsho, and Utamaro. 
But beside these thirty-two there were hundreds of 
other color-print artists. Writing in 1915 Mr. Ficke 
said: “Both historically and esthetically, the field of 
Japanese prints still offers many undiscovered regions 
to the explorer.” Mr. Basil Stewart’s sumptuous “Sub- 
jects Portrayed in Japanese Color-Prints” proves this 
to be true. It is, as its sub-title reads, “A Collector’s 
Guide” to all the subjects illustrated, including an ex- 
haustive account of the Chushingure and other famous 
plays, with a causerie on the Japanese theatre.” 


German Poverty and German Wealth 
By Fabian Franklin 


article thoroughly friendly and sympathetic toward 

Germany, entitled “What the Germans Are Think- 
ing, Planning, and Doing,’ one comes across the follow- 
ing passage: . 


Beneath the Friedrichsstrasse a new underground line is 
in course of construction. The Lehrter station is covered 
with scaffolding. Building and painting are in active prog- 
ress. At the great wireless station at Nauen the power and 
range are being increased to do the work of the lost cables 
and talk to the United States and Argentina. At Essen the 
great Krupp works are employed in peace-time production 
for the railway, the road, the factory, the office and the farm. 
At Hamburg and Bremen the shipyards are busy, with big 
ships and little, and with railway work, too. The new 
Deutsche Werft, at the former port, is building about sixteen 
vessels for sea and river transport. The shipping people 
are ridiculing us for taking away their ships, clogging our 
ports with ships we cannot fully utilize, causing unemploy- 
ment, and at the same time filling their own yards with 
work on new and better shipping. There are fairs and 
exhibitions of products in many cities of Germany. The 
great object is to show both Germans and foreigners what 
Germany can do. One display, to exhibit everything made 
of German earth, of the highest quality, has just opened 
appropriately at Dresden, the seat of the porcelain industry, 
though the State factory is in the neighboring town of 
Meissen. One might fill pages with an‘ account of all the 
enterprise and work now to be seen in Germany. 


In the foreign correspondence of the London Econo- 
mist, which is a straightforward and uncolored account 
of economic developments from week to week, the Berlin 
letter in the issue of September 30, 1922, closes as 
follows: 


|: the Fortnightly Review for July, 1922, in an 


Industry continues active. The first Northern Fair, held 
last week at Kiel in connection with the proposed free harbor 
and with the now nearly completed conversion of naval 


‘workshops to productive aims, was a very great success. In 
particular, crude oil motors, yachts, and motorboats were 
sold, largely to English buyers, and producers of electrical 
and telephone material, boots, leather goods, and textiles 
sold all they could turn out for long ahead. One textile 
mill reports having received orders of one hundred and twenty 
millions in value. A couple of years ago Kiel, which has a 
population of 200,000, all formerly almost entirely dependent 
upon the large navy, was stated to be threatened with rain 
and desolation. Today there is no unemployment in the 
city, and the entirely new industries are working smoothly. 
This successful transformation gives a better picture of Ger- 
man conditions than the eccentricities of the Reichsmark, 
and emphasizes the often forgotten but always vindicated 
fact that the impulse to live, and therefore to create and to 
trade, is far stronger than the petty obstacle raised by 
eurrency instability. The report for 1921 of the Industrial 
Inspectorates confirms this, showing that since 1920 the 
number of producing concerns (employing more than ten 
persons) increased from 300,434 to 324,169, and that the 
number of workmen in such concerns increased from 6,967,- 
000 to 7,461,407. 


These quotations are not peculiar; they are meré 
samples of the accounts of German activity with which 
all the world is familiar. Moreover, even if we did not 
have such accounts of specific industrial achievement, 
something of the kind might have been conclusively 
inferred from undisputed and constantly reiterated 
statements that German labor is fully employed—that 
among the manual-labor class in Germany unemploy- 
ment has long been of insignificant dimensions. The 
efficiency and energy of German industria] management 
and industrial organization are such that the total out- 
put of labor, when fully employed, could not fail to be 
enormous; and, as it has been evident all along that the 
German people, while producing on this grand scale, 
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were consuming on a decidedly restricted scale, one was 
inevitably driven to the conclusion that there must 
have been going on a great building up of the industrial 
resources of the country—a great accretion to the fixed 
capital upon which the future productivity, the future 
prosperity, of the nation depends. 

The bearing of this fact upon the crucial question of 
the reparations is evident, and yet it has been singularly 
neglected. From the time that Keynes threw his liter- 
ary bombshell, “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” to the present day, we have been hearing, month 
after month, year after year, the same song—with 
many variations, but with the constant and unchanging 
theme, “Germany cannot pay.” And as time has pro- 
gressed, the “cannot pay” has come to be applied—in 
practical effect, if not in so many words—not merely to 
the vast sums originally spoken of, not even merely to 
the greatly reduced sums which alone have been 
expected in the last year or so, but to any really sub- 
stantial measure of reparation. At this particular 
moment, when the eyes of the world are centered on 
the critical turn that affairs have taken between France 
and Germany, it is of the first importance that thinking 
people in other countries, and perhaps above all in this 
country, should look squarely in the face the question 
whether this impossibility really exists. 

Before that impossibility can be conceded, it is essen- 
tial that this matter of the application of Germany’s 
industrial activity to the building up of her permanent 
capital resources be given the weight that manifestly 
belongs to it. With all the array of statistical appar- 
atus, with all the refinements of technical analysis, that 
Keynes and his successors have devoted to the subject 
of Germany’s potentialities, they have hardly touched 
upon the most central fact in the case. If Germany is 
turning a vast surplus production—that is, a vast sur- 
plus of production over consumption—into the form 
of increase of fixed capital, then it is a clear possibility 
for her to dedicate a substantial proportion of the 
benefit of that increase to the payment of the obligation 
imposed upon her by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
exact form which this dedication should take is a 
matter for ulterior consideration; it could be effected 
by adoption of the plan proposed some time ago in 
various quarters—among others in the columns of this 
journal—of assigning to the purpose of reparation pay- 
ments a certain percentage (say 20 per cent.) of the 
stock of the leading industrial corporations of Germany. 
But the question of method is secondary; the point is 
that if the facts are as they seem to be the bottom falls 
out of the plea of impossibility; and if the thing is a 
possibility it is eminently right that it should be made 
a reality. 

An article by K. J. Ledoc, which appeared in the New 
York Evening Post a week or two ago, brings out the 
point in very effective fashion. The headlines go far 
toward giving the gist of the article. It appears under 
the heading “Why Germany Has Failed to Pay”; and 
the subhead reads, “New Wealth That Should Have 
Gone to the Payment of Reparations Has Been Put Into 
Internal Development.” The writer enumerates par- 
ticulars such as these: 


Germany has completely restored her railway stock. This 
is recorded officially, and can also be proved by the fact that 
Germany’s railroads are now using 1,277,000 tons of coal 
monthly as against 1,167,000 tons in 1913. 
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Germany now possesses a merchant fleet of nearly 2,000,000 
tons, and with new construction will have about 2,500,000 
tons at the beginning of 1923, or about 50 per cent. of its 


pre-war fleet. 
An industrial organization like Krupps has been com- 


pletely rebuilt and adapted for the production of things it 
never aimed at before the war, like locomotives, harvesting 
machinery, ete. Powder factories have been rebuilt te manu- 
facture dyes, while those industrial enterprises that have 
remained in their own lines have been enlarged and have 
extended their capacity far beyond normal, or what .would 
have been extended under normal conditions. 


And the whole case is presented, in compact form, with 
great vigor. 

It would be absurd to blame Gérmany for devoting 
her energies to the rebuilding of her productive 
capacity, or even to the resumption of her old striving 
for the industrial primacy of the world. But she has 
no right to do this at the expense of failure to meet 
her obligations under the treaty, and above all, of 
failure to make restitution for the appalling devastation 
which she inflicted upon France. She should not be 
allowed at one and the same time to set up the plea of 
poverty and to be piling up the means of vast future 
wealth. She should not be permitted to keep up the 
show of inability to make ends meet just long enough 
to gain remission of her obligations, and then turn 
round and laugh at the simplicity or credulity of the 
nations that had permitted her to hoodwink them. 


Germany is undoubtedly suffering, suffering deeply. 
The insane currency, which she has made no effort to 
reform, has reduced millions of the best of her popula- 
tion, especially the middle classes, which are in the long 
run the mainstay of a country’s welfare, to the direst 
straits. But along with this distressing poverty there 
has been a piling up of wealth—real solid wealth, not 
the nightmare wealth of phantom marks. It is no 
concern of France, or of just onlookers in this country 
or elsewhere, how that wealth is distributed in Ger- 
many, or what forms it has taken. If it exists, a sub- 
stantial part of it—not all of it, not the major part of 
it, but a substantial part of it—should be devoted to 
the payment of reparations. And it would be so devoted 
if Germany knew that she would be compelled to give 
it up if she did not give it up voluntarily. The chief 
thing that has stood in the way of a genuine effort on 
the part of Germany to meet her obligations is not 
the impossibility of meeting them, but the talk of the 
impossibility. And no one knows this better than Ger- 
many herself. If she had felt that the Allies would 
stand together and compel her to do what she could, 
she would have found a way to do it. As it is, she has 
persistently fostered the notion of impossibility, and 
promoted the Allied paralysis of which that notion has 
been a chief cause. If she should win the game she has 
thus been playing; if she should get the reparations 
whittled down to an insignificant figure; and if she 
should thereafter suddenly blossom out into full indus- 
trial prosperity on the strength of the industrial 
resources she has been piling up; if this should happen, 
what would happen next? Would she feel, or even pro- 
fess, any contrition for the trick she had played? Far 
from it. She would point with delight to the skill with 
which she had fooled her stupid conquerors; she would 
be even prouder of the achievement than Bismarck was 
of the garbled telegram by which, as he afterwards 
boasted, he had goaded Napoleon III into the war that 
created the German Empire. 
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What the World Is Doing 


"Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


Senator Borah Withdraws His Conference Proposal, and Why 
N December 29 Senator Borah, having satisfied himself 
by cross-questioning of Senators close to the Admin- 
‘istration that our Government was proceeding earnestly 
toward the main object contemplated by the amendment to 
the Naval bill proposed by him, withdrew that amendment; 
which amendment requested the President to invite such 
Governments as he might deem it “necessary or expedient” 
so to invite, to send representatives to a conference which 
should consider world economic problems (of course the 
German reparations problem, in chief) and also the subject 
of further limitation of armaments; the consideration of 
economic problems, of course, to be the main consideration 
of the conference. By his cross-questioning Senator Borah 
elicited the fact that for some time our Government had 
been in “conversation” with certain foreign Governments, 
with a view to discovering 


It is plain enough that our Government has not proposed 
or desired that a commission of the character suggested 
should sit in this country; nor would delegates officially 
designated by the United States Government sit on a com- 
mission which should consider the debts of Allied Govern- 
ments to our Government in connection with German repa- 
rations or other economic matters; nor would our Govern- 
ment issue the invitations for a commission. 

British press comment on our Government’s suggestion 
of a commission seems on the whole favorable, but it does 
not appear what, if any, official response has been re- 
ceived. There is no indication that, in consequence of the 
critical situation that has arisen since the break-up of the 
Premiers’ conference in Paris, our Government intends 
further suggestions towards a solution of the reparations. 
problem. 

Senator Robinson Keeps the Ball Rolling 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas, however, keeps the ball 
rolling, in a manner of 
speaking, by his proposal 





how best it could help 
toward an economic settle- 
ment in Europe. 

On the evening of Decem- 
ber 29, Secretary Hughes, 
addressing a convention of 
the American Historical 
Association at New Haven, 
made important disclosures 
as to the nature of those 
“conversations.” It would 
appear that our Govern- 
ment suggested that, should 
the Premiers of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, in their conference at 
Paris, fail to reach agree- 
ment on a reparations set- 








of a joint resolution author- 
izing the President, “by and 
with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint a 
person or persons to repre- 
sent the United States on 
the Reparations Commis- 
sion.” It will be recalled 
that in the Senate resolu- 
tion of ratification of the 
treaty with Germany it is. 
provided that. the United 
States shall not be repre- 
sented on or participate in 
any commission or other 
body on which the ‘United 
States is authorized to be 








tlement, their Governments = Publushers’ Photo Service 


should create a commission 
to consist of “men of the 
highest authority in finance in their respective coun- 
tries,” who should decide on the amount Germany could 
pay and on “a financial plan for working out the pay- 
ments,” and who, though appointed by the Governments, 
should be free “from any responsibility to Foreign Offices 
and from any duty to obey political instructions.” The 
Governments need not bind themselves in advance to accept 
the recommendations of the commission, but at the least 
the findings and recommendations of such a commission of 
non-political financial experts of acknowledged “prestige, 
experience and honor,” if published, would be generally 
accepted as the most authoritative statement obtainable on 
the problem, would enlighten public opinion, and would 
“put the problem upon its way to solution.” Our Govern- 
ment, should it be desired, would be glad to designate, in- 
vite, or approve an invitation to, “distinguished Ameri- 
cans” to serve on such a commission.—It is properly infer- 
able from Secretary Hughes’s speech that our Government 
tendered its advice substantially as set forth above. “I do 
not believe,” said Secretary Hughes, “that any general con- 
ference would answer the purpose better [than such a 
commission], much less that any political conference would 
accomplish a result which Premiers find it impossible to 
reach. But I do believe that a small group, given proper 
freedom of action, would be able soon to devise a proper 
plan.” 


Picking tea-leaves in Japan 


represented or in which it 
is authorized to participate, 
without special act of Con- 
gress providing for such representation or participation 
(representation on the Reparations Commission being ‘the 
especial concern of the resolution). 

Strangely enough, the Administration seems not to favor 
the Robinson resolution. The Administration .has been 
understood to desire an official representative on the Repa- 
rations Commission, and such desire is to be inferred from 
the President’s letter of December 27, 1922, to Senator 
Lodge, which was quoted in our issue of January 6. This 
unexpected attitude of our Administration toward the 
Robinson resolution would seem to indicate an extreme un- 
willingness of the Administration to commit itself in this 
delicate juncture of affairs. 


A Counterblast to Senator Robinson’s Resolution 

On January 6, by a vote of 57 to 6, the Senate passed the 
following resolution offered by Senator Reed of Missouri: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United 
States that the President shall order the immediate return 
to the United States of all troops of the United States now 
stationed in Germany. 

In giving this expression of its opinion the Senate disavows 
any unfriendly or partisan attitude toward any nation or 
nations of Europe. 


Our Troops on the Rhine Ordered Home. 


President Harding (quite independently of the above 
resolution, the wiseacres say) has ordered the return home 
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of the American forces on the Rhine. General Allen ceases 
to be a member of the Interallied Rhineland Commission. 
The order was given before the French advance into the 
Ruhr Valley actually began. The State Department an- 
nouncement gave out that “the President deemed the time 
expedient for the recall of the troops.” It is semi-officially 
stated that the French Government was warned that our 
troops would be withdrawn should the French move up the 
Ruhr Valley. 

Whether our “unofficial” representative with the Repara- 
tions Commission will be withdrawn is an interesting spec- 
ulation. 

The transport St. Mihiel has sailed from New York to 
bring back our force, which totals about 1,890 persons. 


The Naval Bill Is Passed. 

On December 80 the Senate passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, including the clause requesting the President to 
“enter into negotiations with the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Japan, with the view of reaching an 
understanding or agreement relative to limiting the con- 
struction of all types and sizes of surface and sub-surface 
craft of 10,000 tons displacement or less, and of aircraft.” 

Senator Borah having withdrawn his proposed amend- 
ment, the Senate rejected Senator King’s amendment pro- 
posing that the President invite “the Governments with 
which the United States has diplomatic relations, to send 


representatives” to a conference in Washington having for . 


its objective “a general international agreement by which 
armament for war, either land or sea, shall be effectually 
reduced.” 

In his New Haven speech Secretary Hughes said: “While 
the three great naval Powers are not under an agreement 
as to limitation upon the total tonnages of auxiliary com- 
batant craft, it ought to be possible to arrange a modus 
vivendi which would preclude a wasteful and unnecessary 
competition.” Observe that Mr. Hughes says nothing 
about limitations on aircraft. In his great proposal 
at the Washington Conference he declared that, be- 
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cause of the easy convertibility of commercial aircraft into 
fighting aircraft, it would be futile to impose limitations 
on the latter without such limitations on the former as 
would fatally check the development of commercial air 
navigation. 
Brief Notes. 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate which authorizes 
a loan of $1,000,000,000 to Germany for purchase in the 
United States of foodstuffs and raw materials. Germany 
would be allowed to use credits to a total of $50,000,000 in 
any one month or $350,000,000 in a single year. 

* * Ed 


A bill has been introduced in. Congress which carries an 
appropriation to cover the cost of modernizing, after the 
British example (bulges and arrangements for necessary 
elevation), our pre-Jutland ships so as to give them greater 
protection against submarine and aircraft attack. 

cd * * 

Senator John Sharp Williams has introduced a bill in the 
Senate which proposes admission to the United States of 
75,000 Armenian adults and 25,000 Armenian minors, in 
addition to the number of Armenians that may be admitted 
under the present temporary Immigration Act, on condition 
that the additional adults agree to settle on the land, and 
that orphan institutions engage to care for the children. 

* * * 


It is announced that Mr. Fall will resign as Secretary of 
the Interior, his resignation to take effect March 4. 
* * * 
General Goethals has been appointed State Fuel Admin- 
istrator of New York State, with large powers. 
* * * 


Playful shooting of loaded firearms has become an estab- 
lished feature of New Year festivities in New York City. 
Two persons were killed and fifteen were wounded by stray 
bullets this New Year’s Day. Sixty-eight persons were 
arrested by the Federal authorities for violation of the Vol- 
stead Act, and fifty-nine persons were arrested by the police 
for violation of the State prohibition enforcement act. 
There seems to have been more hoodlumism than there was 
before prohibition. 


The Premiers’ Conference 


REMIERS Bonar Law of Great Britain, Poincaré 
of France, and Theunis of Belgium, and the Marquis 
della Torretta of Italy (representing Premier Mussolini), 
met at Paris on January 2. Bonar Law submitted a British 
plan and Poincaré a French plan for settlement of the Ger- 
man reparations problem. These plans agree in contem- 
plating (in effect, though clothing the proposals in language 
of curious fuliginosity) annulment of the Class C bonds and 
of the Interallied war-debts (except for the Russian debt). 
The British plan was intended completely to supersede 
the London programme of May 5, 1921. It proposes can- 
cellation of the Class A and Class B as well as of the Class 
C bonds of that programme, issue of two new series of 
bonds in place of the A and B bonds, and entirely new con- 
ditions of payment for the new issues (whereof the total 
present value may be roughly reckoned as 50,000,000,000 
gold marks). It proposes a complete moratorium for four 
years, except for certain limited deliveries in kind, as of 
coke to France and coal to Italy; payment of 2,000,000,000 
gold marks per annum during the next four years; pay- 
ment of 2,500,000,000 gold marks per annum during the 
succeeding two years; and, after ten years, payment of not 
less than 2,500,000,000 and not more than 3,500,000,000 
gold marks per annum until the total is paid—the precise 
amount per annum to be fixed by an impartial tribunal. 
If the supervising authority provided for below decides 
unanimously that the state of German finances before the end 
of the initial period of four years is such that cash payments 


for reparations can be made, it will have the power to ante- 
date the commencement of the annual payments of 2,000,- 
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000,000 gold marks by such a period not exceeding two years 
as it may see fit and to make such adjustments in respect of 
future payments as it may deem to be equitable while secur- 
ing that the total liability shall not be increased. 


Germany, under the British plan, is required to agree: 


1. To stabilize the mark in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the majority report of the foreign 
experts consulted by the German Government in November 
last and to restore the budget equilibrium within limits of 
time to be prescribed (say six months for stabilization and 
two years for budget reform). 

2. To accept such financial supervision as may be deemed 
by the Allied Powers to be necessary to see to the punctual 
carrying out of these reforms. 

8. To submit, in the event of her failing to satisfy the 
supervising authority that Condition 1 is being observed, 
or failing to discharge her obligations as now revised, to 
any measures which the Allied Powers upon report of such 
failure from the supervising authority may unanimously 
decide to be necessary. Such measures may include forcible 
seizure of German revenues and assets and the taking over 
of German fiscal machinery and military occupation of Ger- 
man territories outside the treaty occupation area. 


The “supervising authority” referred to above is, in the 
British plan, a so-called Foreign Finance Council, with its 
seat in Berlin, to which should be transferred practically 
all of the powers of the present Reparations Commission 
and Committee of Guarantees (the latter of which should 
be abolished), and which should include not only represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, but 
also an American representative and a representative of a 
neutral European Government. And not only so, but: 


The German Finance Minister will be ex-officio chairman 
(without a vote except in case of an equality of votes) and 
will be required by law to act on the Council’s advice in 
regard to all matters affecting: currency legislation; budget 
fiscal legislation and public expenditure; general treasury 
administration, financial prohibitions, ete. 

It will, however, be necessary to provide that the Council 
should sit without the German Finance Minister whenever 
oceasion requires the exercise of executive powers at present 
possessed by the Reparations Commission and by the existing 
Committee of Guarantees. 


Whereon it is to be remarked that, though association of 
the German Finance Minister with the proposed Council 
would seem desirable if not essential, the proposal to make 
him Chairman is a piece of truly British tactlessness. 

Only the main features of the British plan are presented 


above. It displays a very great solicitude for the recovery 
of German credit; it continuously harps on that theme. 
Without recovery of German credit, so runs the burden, 
there can be no large reparation payments. 

“Quite obviously true,” say the French (and the Belgians 
and the Italians, who seem to be in entire sympathy with 
Poincaré’s attitude and to approve the essential features 
of his, plan) ; “but it does not follow that German credit is 
to be restored only by Allied sacrifices. The German Gov- 
ernment, were it so resolved, could make the largest contri- 
bution towards restoration of German credit—by calling 
back German capital from foreign investment, by com- 
pelling German capitalists to assist in rehabilitation of the 
German finances and in fulfilment of the Treaty, instead 
of conspiring to nullify the Treaty, by other obvious means. 
The Germans are not nearly so poor as they would have the 
world believe. German finance is sick, but it is the Ger- 
mans’ own fault. Consider the entire history of German 
reparations. It cannot be denied that the Germans have 
been treated with utmost clemency. Payments have been 
reduced so as to be far within German capacity to pay, had 
there been the will to pay instead of the will to nullify. 
And now, though the Germans once offered 100,000,000,000 
gold marks, we are all agreed to reduce the reparations 
total to 50,000,000,000 marks, on condition of cancellation 
of the Interallied debts. But we think a two-year partial 
moratorium sufficient; we think the Germans should be re- 
quired to pay the costs of occupation and to make consfder- 
able deliveries in kind during that period. We see no reason 
for cancellation of the A and B bonds; the terms of pay- 
ment attached to them are sufficiently lenient. We see no 
reason for substitution of a Foreign Finance Council, as 
you call it, for the Reparations Commission and the Com- 
mittee of Guarantees; we see nothing in that proposal ex- 
cept a little “face-saving” for the Germans. We would, 
however, increase the powers of the Committee of Guaran- 
tees. Of course we would welcome official American rep- 
resentation on the Commission and on the Committee. But 
we do not make our chief quarrel with what the British 
plan proposes; we might consent to a compromise plan em- 
bodying some of its features. Our great quarrel is with 
what it omits rather than with what it proposes. It omits 
solid guarantees of payment, productive guarantees. In view 
of Germany’s almost unbroken record of bad faith, of nullifi- 
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cation, it would be absurd to grant a moratorium without 
taking solid guarantees. We propose to put the screws on 
Stinnes, Stresemann & Company, that they may no longer 
browbeat the German Government and nullify the Treaty. 
We propose to seize certain rich sources of revenue, to 
supervise and control the collection of'those revenues, to 
insure that they are applied in the first instance to the re- 
habilitation of the German fisc and finances and that recov- 
ery of German credit which we desire quite as much as you 
British do, and therafter in due course to reparation pay- 
ments. If you British would go with us, we think we could 
carry through this programme with little military pressure. 
Without you, considerable military pressure may be neces- 
sary. The minimum necessary will be applied. And, for 
a last word, you British (we do not blame you overmuch, 
for we recognize your desperate plight, the depression of 
your trade, your million and more unemployed, but we have 
to consider our necessities first), we suspect that your ex- 
treme solicitude for recovery of German credit has in view 
recovery of your German market more than reparation 
payments.” 

To which Bonar Law, harping on the old string, replied 
that he did not object to guarantees in principle, but did 
cbject to the particular kinds of guarantees the other Allies 
proposed to take, on the ground that seizure of them (even 
if only by an Allied Commission supported by a small force 
of military police) would prevent the recovery of German 
credit and thus defeat its own object. 

* * * 

On the 4th Premiers Poincaré and Theunis and the Mar- 
quis della Torretta rejected the British plan, and that even- 
ing Bonar Law withdrew from the conference, declaring 
His Majesty’s Government to be of opinion that the French 
proposals, “if carried into effect, not only would fail in 
obtaining the desired results, but are likely to have a grave 
and even disastrous effect upon the situation of Europe.” 
He added that the feeling of friendship of the British Gov- 
ernment and British people toward the Government and 
people of France remained unchanged. Poincaré replied 
with equal cordiality. Nevertheless, the parting was a 
poignant incident. It is alleged that the “irreconcilable 
differences of opinion” on reparations will have no effect 
on joint Allied policy regarding other matters—particu- 
larly at Lausanne and with reference to Russia. It may 
turn out so, though it is a good deal to expect of human 
nature, but it is certain that Ismet Pasha was greatly 
pleased by what happened at Paris and has laid his account 
to profit by it. 

It is understood that the British intend to stand aloof, at 
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least for the present, and to allow the other Allies to make 


trial of their plan without interference or protest. 
* * * 


A correspondent writes: 

It is not necessary to get violently “het-up” over the situa- 
tion. It were not amiss for those who talk violently of 
French militarism and French folly to remember that Ger- 
many occupied northeastern France until France paid the 
indemnity imposed on her after the war of 1870-1871. That 
France should occupy a similar section of German territory 
would not be a piece of unparalleled ruthlessness. Bonar 
Law has cordially wished success to the French plan, should 
it be put into execution. He disapproves of it, because he 
thinks it won’t work. But suppose it does work? 


The Industrial Mission to the Ruhr 


HE following (New York Times translation) is the text 
of the French note to the German Government an- 
nouncing its proposed action in the Ruhr Valley: 


Owing to defaults recorded by the Reparations Commission 
as committed by Germany in execution of the schedules laid 
down by the Reparations Commission for deliveries of timber 
and coal to France, and in accordance with the stipulations 
of Paragraphs 17 and 18, Annex 2, Part 8, of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the French Government has decided to dispatch 
to the Ruhr a mission of control [elsewhere called The 
Industrial Mission to the Ruhr] composed of engineers and 
having the necessary powers to supervise the acts of the 
Kohlensyndikat and to assure by virtue of orders given by 
its President either to the latter syndicate or to the German 
transport service, strict application of the schedules fixed 
by the Reparations Commission and to take all necessary 
qmeasures for the payment of reparations. 

The Italian Government has also decided that Italian 
engineers shall participate. 

This mission will have powers defined by the two annexed 
documents which the German Government is requested to 
communicate to the authorities concerned, giving them the 
necessary instructions enabling them to conform exactly to 
the prescriptions contained therein. 

The French Government desires to declare that it has no 
intention to carry out at the present moment an operation of 
a military nature, nor an occupation of a political character. 
It is merely dispatching into the Ruhr a mission of engineers 
and officials whose object is clearly defined. Its duty is to 
assure respect by Germany of the obligations contained in 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is only sending into the Ruhr those troops which are 
essential to safeguard the mission and guarantee the execu- 
tion of its mandate. 

No dislocation and no change, therefore, is made in the 
normal life of the population, which can continue to work 
in order and peace. 

It is to the greatest interest of the German Government to 
facilitate the work of the mission and installation of the 
troops destined to protect it. 

The French Government relies on the good-will of the 
German Government and that of all authorities whatsoever 
they may be. 

In case the activities of the officials of the mission and the 
installation of the troops accompanying it are hindered or 
compromised by any manoeuvre whatsoever, and in case local 
authorities, either by their action or by their abstention, cause 
any disturbance whatsoever in the material or economic life 
of the region, all coercive measures and all penalties which 
may be deemed necessary will be taken immediately. 


Annex 1 reads as follows: 

By reason of the default of Germany recorded by the 
Reparations Commission with regard to deliveries of timber 
and coal due in conformity with the schedules established 
by the said commission, and with a view to future strict 
execution of the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles regarding 
reparations, a mission of control of mines and factories in 
the occupied territories, composed of engineers and officials, 
is created as from today. | 

The engineers and officials belonging to the mission will 
have full powers to collect from administrative bodies, cham- 
bers of commerce, employers or workers’ unions, businessmen, 
traders, etc., all statistical or other information which they 
may consider it necessary to demand. They will have the 
right to circulate throughout the whole occupied territory 
and enter offices, mines, factories, railroad depots, etc., and 
there consult all documents and statistics. 

The personnel of the German administration and repre- 
sentatives of industrial and commercial bodies must under 
pain of severe penalties place themselves entirely at the 
disposal of the mission for the accomplishment of their 
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service and subsequently obey orders received from the chief 

of the mission. The latter will have authority to decree 

modifications in the distribution of fuels and in the routing 
of railroad trucks and barges carrying fuels. 

The movement announced in the above took place on Jan- 
vary 11. Adequate discussion of this swelling theme must 
be postponed to the next issue. Only a few of the high 
points can be touched. It should be understood that the de- 
tails given require confirmation. 

Thirty-five thousand or more French troops, with some 
Belgian, but no Italian, combatant troops, accompanied the 
“Industrial Mission to the Ruhr.” The headquarters of the 
coal distribution syndicate has been moved to Hamburg. 
Of course this action will embarrass the French, who will 
be still more embarrassed if the engineers, directors, and 
other officials, leave, as rumor has it they are about to do. 
The French commission has taken along administrative 
officials and mining experts against just such a contingency, 
but it would be much embarrassed nevertheless. As to a 
general strike, that shall be as it may be. It seems un- 
likely. Though a considerable number of miners, railway 
workers, telegraphers, etc., have been assembled by the 


- French at Diisseldorf, they would hardly, one must think, 


be sufficient completely to replace German labor. 

Essen is the only one of the greater Ruhr towns occupied 
to date in the present operation. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that this operation is legally based on the Repara- 
tions Commission’s declaration of German default in respect 
of deliveries of coal, coke, and wood, and is intended to 
insure deliveries as per the schedules fixed by the Commis- 
sion. Action which may be taken after January 15, should 
Germany fail by that date to pay the quarterly cash repa- 
rations installment due that date under the London pro- 
gramme of May, 1921, or fail to make satisfactory offers 
by that date, will be another affair, involving, doubtless, 
further occupation and seizure of other “productive guar- 
antees.” 

The hope that by January 15 the Germans will make an 
offer, including guarantees, acceptable or at least justify- 
ing suspension of further punitive action pending negotia- 
tion on its basis, is becoming very dim. On receipt of the 
notification quoted above, and before the operation heralded 
thereby had begun, the German Government sent orders re- 
calling the German Ambassador at Paris and the German 
Minister at Brussels. The Germans contend that the puni- 
tive action of France, Belgium, and Italy, without the ap- 
proval or participation of Great Britain, is a violation not 
only of the Versailles Treaty but also of international law, 
and they have made representations to other Governments 
in that sense. That is nonsense, of course, but it is an 
interpretation which commends itself to an immense num- 
ber of people outside Germany. Some Germans even say 
that the Versailles Treaty is destroyed, and that Germany 
has complete liberty of action. Herr Cuno is quoted as say- 
ing that he will deal with the Reparations Commission only; 
he will have no dealings direct with the “Treaty-breaking 
Powers.” 

* * * 

It should be noted that the above account goes no further 

than midnight, January 11-12. 


The Lausanne Conference 


HE conference remains at a standstill over Mosul and 
the capitulations. For the discussion over Mosul the 
reader is referred to The Independent Inter-Weekly for 


Schools of January 13. 
* * * 


On January 6, Riza Nur Bey, the Turkish representative 
on the sub-commission which is dealing with the subject of 
the minorities in Turkey, withdrew from a meeting of the 
sub-commission after making the following remarks: 


You Allies are quite right in concerning yourselves about 
the Armenians, whom you have used for your own interests, 
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whom you have incited against the Turks, and upon whom 

you have brought ruin. But everything you have said for 

them I consider null and void and I refuse to listen any more. 

As he was leaving the room, Senator Montagna, presi- 
dent of the sub-commission, shouted after him: “By your 
conduct. you are placing yourself outside the conference.” 
But the majestic Riza floated on, like the Oxus. 

The Allied delegates sent a formal demand for an apology 
for Riza’s conduct; with what result one has not heard. 
But really Riza had some excuse for being ‘“‘het-up”; for 
the British delegate had just been demanding a national 
home for the Nestorians as well as for the Armenians. 

* * * 

The Lausanne Conference has agreed on the following 
arrangement: The 200,000 Greeks remaining in Constan- 
tinople may continue to reside there (but strictly within the 
city). In return for this Turkish concession, the 300,000 
Turks in Western Thrace may remain there. All other 
Greeks in Turkey must leave Turkey and all other Turks 
in Greece must leave Greece. According to the dispatch 
from which this is taken, the other Greeks in Turkey num- 
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ber about 600,000 and the other Turks in Greece about 
450,000. The writer believes these figures, especially the 
former one, much too large. Except for the concession re- 
garding the Constantinople Greeks, it is seen that the Turks 
win. As for the Constantinople Greeks—well, if the writer 
were a Constantinople Greek, he would get out. 

The Turks, to be sure, have consented that the Greek 
Patriarch shall remain in Constantinople, but he is to be 
shorn of all temporal prerogatives. For the Patriarch to 
remain in Constantinople under these conditions, is a piece 
of heroism. 

It is understood that the Turks consent to supervision of 
the exchange of populations by the League of Nations, the 
latter to provide transportation and to arrange for proper 
compensation for property left behind. Unless Turks and 
Greeks, including the respective Governments, show them- 
selves extremely reasonable, the latter would seem a terrific 
task. 


Two Things 


NE hundred and seventy-two Hindus, found guilty of 

murder and arson in connection with non-codpera- 

tionist rioting in February, 1922, have been condemned to 
death. * oe * 

It was reported some time ago that the Ard Fheis, or 
Congress of Sinn Fein Clubs, was to meet in Dublin on 
January 7. The report was incorrect. There was a meet- 
ing on the 7th of the Sinn Fein clubs of the City and County 
of Dublin with the object of devising a way to get the old 
Ard Fheis reconvened for the purpose of consulting meas- 
ures to end the civil war. 
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A Page of Recent Verse 


Edited by Helen Louise Cohen 
Head of Department of English, Washington Irving High School, New York 


“Poetry is necessary to everybody, because it gives a new value to everything we see or do. All things are better 
for being seen through the eyes of a poet.”—W. H. Davies. 


OWPER’S animal poems are perhaps the most famous 

in our literature. Shelley’s “To a Skylark,” Keats’s 
“Ode to a Nightingale,” Wordsword’s “To the Skylark,” 
“The Green Linnet,” and “To the Cuckoo” also rise to our 
minds when we read these two poems by our contemporaries. 


“‘The Rabbit,’’ by Camilla Doyle 
[The Chapbook] 


All day this spring—the first he’s known— 
He lets himself be sideways blown 
When the wind comes; he’ll leap and pounce, 
And try to rush two ways at once, 
On feet that catch the very sound 
Cascades make spattering to the ground. 
Though men with difficulty sing how soon 
They die, how seldom living they can thrive, 
He makes a little dancing-tune 
By only being alive; 
No leaf that April wind blows off the tree 
Falls and leaps round again so gay a's he. 


‘The Blackbird,’’ by Humbert Wolfe 
[The Chapbook] 


In the far corner 
Close by the swings 
Every morning 
A blackbird sings. 


His bill’s so yellow, 
His coat’s so black, 
That he makes a fellow 
Whistle back. 


Ann my daughter 
Thinks that he 

Sings for us two 
Especially. 


At the close of the eighteenth century it began to be the 
custom for English poets to imitate the manner of tradi- 
tional Scotch and English ballads. Since the days of Scott 
and Coleridge English poets have continued to write artistic 
ballads. G. K. Chesterton’s “Ballad of Barbara” is one of 
these. In the same volume in which it appears are a num- 
ber of shorter poems. The following one, called “The Myth 
of Arthur,” cannot fail to interest all those young people 
now in high school or college who are studying the Arthur 
of the other English poets, of Tennyson, of Swinburne, and 
of Morris. 


‘‘The Myth of Arthur,’’ by G. K. Chesterton 
[The Ballad of St. Barbara and Other Verses] 


O learned men who never learned to learn, 
Save to deduce, by timid steps and small, 
From towering smoke that fire can never burn 
And from tall tales that men were never tall. 
Say, have you thought what manner of man it is 
Of whom men say “He could strike giants down”? 
Or what strong memories over time’s abyss 
Bore up the pomp of Camelot and the crown. 
And why one banner all the background fills, 


Beyond the pageants of so many spears, 
And by what witchery in the western hills 
A throne stands empty for a thousand years. 
Who hold, unheeding this immense impact, 
Immortal story for a mortal sin; | 
Lest human fable touch historic fact, 
Chase myths like moths, and fight them with a pin. 
Take comfort; rest—there needs not this ado. 
You shall not be a myth, I promise you. 


Among the survivors from that decade is Richard LeGalli- 
enne, from whose latest volume of golden verse, “The 
Jongleur Strayed,” is reprinted this tribute to Austin Dob- 
son. LeGallienne’s poem is, in its way, as zestful, as 
piquant, and as charming as Frank Dempster Sherman’s 
well-known ballade on the same subject: 


“At the Sign of the Lyre” 
[To the Memory of Austin Dobson] 


Master of the lyric inn 

Where the rarer sort so long 

Drew the rein, to ’scape the din 

Of the cymbal and the gong, 
Topers of the classic bin,— 

Oporto, sheries, and tokay, 
Muscatel, and beaujolais— 
Conning some old Book of Airs, 
Lolling in their Queen Anne chairs— 
Catch or glee or madrigal, 

Writ for viol or virginal; 

Or from France some courtly tune, 
Gavotte, ridotto, rigadoon; 
(Watteau and the rising moon) ; 
Ballade, rondeau, triolet, 

Villanelle or virelay, 

Wistful of a statelier day, 

Gallant, delicate, desire; 

Where the Sign swings of the Lyre, 
Garlands droop above the door, 
Thou, dear Master, art no more. 
Lo! about thy portals throng 
Sorrowing shapes that loved thy song: 
Taste and Elegance are there, 

The modish Muses of Mayfair, 
Wit, Distinction, Form and Style, 
Humor, too, with tear and smile. 


Fashion sends her butterflies— 
Pretty laces to their eyes, 

Ladies from St. James’s there 
Step out from the sedan chair; 
Wigged and scented dandies too 
Tristely wear their sprigs of rue; 
Country squires are in the crowd, 
And little Phyllida sobs aloud. 


Then stately shades I seem to see, 
Master, to companion thee; 
Horace and Fielding here are come 
To bid thee to Elysium. 

Last comes one all golden: Fame 
Calls thee, Master, by thy name, 
On thy brow the laurel lays, 
Whispers low—“In After Days.” 
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Judge Hooper on the Laws of Warfare 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper to his efficierit court-officer, “that the 
International Commission of Jurists for the 
Revision of the Laws of Warfare is meeting in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague as per schedule. The news 
relieves my mind. I was beginning to be afraid that 


r4 | AM glad to see, Durfey,” said Judge Lem 


the Spring fashions in Warfare Laws might not be. 


ready by Easter, and that the nations wanting to mur- 
der each other this year might have to worry along 
through the summer with the old set of rules, which 
are badly frayed on the edges, but now I have hopes 
that the new styles will be on the market by April 1st. 
An auspicious day, Durfey! 

“I’m glad new rules are to be made, Durfey. There’s 
nothing a stylish wholesale assassinator hates so much 
as to begin a war all rigged up in a second-hand suit 
of last season’s Laws of Warfare that some other hero 
has torn to tatters. If a world conqueror can’t have 
a new set of Warfare Laws to bust to flinders his war 
is only half the fun it might be. 

“The duties of an Inter- 
national Commission of 
Jurists for the Revision of 
the Laws of Warfare, 
Durfey, are most impor- 
tant. As you doubtless 
opine, Durfey, they are 
analogous to the morning 
task of the property man 
of the circus when he 
pastes the paper on the 
hoop for the clown to poke 
his head through, come 
afternoon. ‘No one can 
jump through this hoop,’ 
he says, ‘for I have pasted 
it shut with paper,’ but 
the clown knows better. 
‘Hooray!’ says the clown, 
‘the kind gentleman has 
pasted paper on the hoop so I can show the world I’m 
a clown,’ and he pokes his head through it. Somehow, 
Durfey, every time there is a war every warrior starts 
in to show what a terrible fighter he is by poking his 
fist through the nice Laws of Warfare some kind gentle- 
men have pasted up. When the row is over someone 
shakes a finger and says: ‘Naughty! naughty!’ and 
goes to fetch the paste pot again. 

“The general idea seems to be, Durfey, that in old 
times we were uncivilized and when two of us set out 
to gouge out each other’s eyes it was ‘go as you please.’ 
But now we're civilized, Durfey, and we have to have 
rules. So a Commission writes: ‘Rule 1. When any 
two nations, they being civilized, desire to gouge out 
each other’s eyes, they shall first have their fingernails 
manicured. Rule 2. No civilized nation gouging out 
the eyes of another civilized nation shall gouge out 
more than one eye per week. Rule 3. No one shall 
bite ears except users of antiseptic toothpaste. Pen- 
alties: For breaking Rules 1 and 2—None. For break- 
ing Rule 3—None.’ 





“The trouble seems to be, Durfey, that whenever a 
nation wants to gouge out eyes it says to itself: ‘(A) I 
want to gouge out a few eyes. (B) The Laws of War- 
fare were made for civilized nations. (C) No nation 


-that wants to gouge out eyes can be civilized. (D) So 


I’m not civilized. (E) So those nice but annoying 
Laws of Warfare don’t apply to me. (F) And to the 
devil with them, anyhow, for I’m going on the rampage, 
and when I’m on the rampage what do I care?’ 

“One mistake the Commissions seem to make, Durfey, 
might be avoided. If a little brain was used over there 
at The Hague just now, it would not be necessary for 
the next war to ruin a perfectly good set of Laws of 
Warfare. The error, in the past, has been that the 
Commissions have cooked up sets of rules that seriously 
interfered with the rights of murder maniacs to do 
whatever came into their minds, thus making it neces- 
sary for any self-respecting madman to treat the Laws 
of Warfare with what I might call, if you could under- 
stand it, contumelious animadversion and contemptuous 

disregard, as soon as he 
declared war. This can be 
avoided if the new Laws 
of Warfare are carefully 
chosen. Thus Rule 1 should 
be ‘Use of Pigeons in War- 
fare; No pigeons used in 
submarine warfare shall 
‘carry more than eight 
eighteen-inch guns.’ There 
is a rule, Durfey, that can 
J be maintained. It’s a 
sensible rule. And for 
Rule 2, ‘Icebergs: In air 
warfare no nation shall 
employ icebergs having a 
ms speed greater than 120 
a miles per hour.’ It would 
-€° be several years, I doubt 
not, before that rule would 
have to be repaired. The Commission need only use a 
little common sense, you see, Durfey. It’s no great 
task to find rules that will be obeyed. Take Rule 3, 
for instance—‘Protection of Private Property: Belli- 
gerents occupying neutral territory within eight miles 
of the North Pole shall not cut down any orange groves, 
feed or tease any llamas in cages, or pick any poin- 
settas. 

“T’m speaking parabolically, Durfey,” concluded Judge 
Hooper. “For what is the use of making Laws of War- 
fare if we are to consider war an excuse for breaking 
alllaws? I can think of but two ways to have the Laws 
of Warfare maintained and the breakers punished. One 
would be for the Congress of the United States to pass 
the Laws of Warfare and for the American nation to 
enforce them against all the world. That’s one way. 
And the other way can’t be considered.” 

“Why?” asked Durfey. 

“Because we’re not going into any League of Na- 
tions,” said Judge Hooper enigmatically, but not so 
very enigmatically either. 
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Benjamin Franklin 
By Henry W. Bunn 


17, 1923, will be the two-hundredth anniversary 

of Franklin’s birth; wherefore there will be a 
great celebration that day at the Franklin statue in 
City Hall Park, New York City. Our esteemed con- 
temporary made a little slip, because Franklin was 
born in 1706; but there is sufficient occasion for a 
Franklin celebration in New York on the 17th, for on 
January 17, 1723, Franklin arrived in New York by 
sloop from Boston, hoping to find employment there in 
his trade. The only printer in New York, Mr. William 
Bradford, had all the hands he could use, but it was 
by Bradford’s advice that Franklin went on to Phila- 
delphia and it was through Bradford that Franklin 
secured his first employment 


| CCORDING to the New York Times, January 


Doubtless his contribution toward the establishment 
of the Republic was more important than that of any 
other of the Fathers except Washington. He brought 
France into the war on the side of the Colonies; it is 
very doubtful whether the French would have come in 
but for Franklin, who began so humbly, yet was able 
to make himself adored not only by the extraordinary 
intellectual group in the Paris of that day, but also, 
and even more perhaps, by the most elegant and exigent 
of courts Europe ever knew, including, most emphatic- 
ally, the ladies thereof. The partiality of those ex- 
quisites for Franklin is proof of something genuine in 
that much berated society. Great as were Franklin’s 
other achievements, his success at the French court was 

the crown of them. 





<a! But, though not his great- 





in the Quaker City. So New 
York played a humble but 
useful part in the determina- 
tion of Franklin’s career. 

It is generally agreed that 
Franklin was the most typ- 
ically American of _ the 
Fathers—i. e., in the sense 
connoted by the word “Amer- 
ican” up to, say, forty years 
ago. There is some absurd- 
ity as well as a good deal of 
truth in that conception of 
Franklin. It is well said, 
but a saying that will not 
bear close examination; much 
less dissection. 

Franklin was _ versatile, 
shrewd, humorous, _ witty, 
worldly-wise, tactful yet firm, 
adroit -yet obstinate, a sci- 
entist, an able man of busi- 
ness, a philanthropist, a dip- 
lomat, a statesman, an effec- 
tive speaker, a brilliant pam- 
phleteer, a master of the art 
of propaganda, a savant, al- 
most anything you please ex- 
cept a pedant, a poet, a pussy- 
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est, perhaps Franklin’s finest 
achievement was his auto- 
biography. Certainly it is 
_ one of the world’s great books. 
Whence did he get that style 
so simple and lucid, that mode 
of statement so insinuating? 
Something he owed to De 
Foe and Swift, a very great 
deal te Bunyan and Addison 
and Xenophon (the Socratic 
touch), not a little to Plu- 
tarch. For a while as a boy 
almost his only book was an 
odd volume of the Spectator; 
and he spent his days and 
nights in the reading and 
imitation of that glorious 
model. But most he owed to 
his own genius. A lucid and 
original mind achieved, with 
the help of congenial models, 
a characteristic and perspicu- 
ous medium’ of expression: 
an achievement rarer than 
radium. 
One could have no quarrel 
with him who should assert 











footer, or a proper hero for 

Main Street. Among the trades, professions, societies, 
organizations, ete., which will on the 17th do honor to 
Franklin for services rendered by him in their several 
departments of activity, are the following: those of 
electricians, printers, publishers, journalists, opticians 
(he invented bifocal spectacles), musicians (he invented 
a kind of harmonica and played several instruments), 
athletes (he was a splendid swimmer and was offered 
money to give exhibitions of his prowess), meteor- 
ologists, airmen (he experimented much with balloons, 
and foresaw the flying machine), physicians and hy- 
gienists (he was almost the first fresh-air fiend), 
policemen and firemen (he organized the first police 
force and the first fire company in the colonies), and li- 
brarians (he founded the first circulating library in 
America). I have not exhausted the list. 


that Franklin was greatest 
as scientist. It is not uncommon, to be sure, to call 
him a dabbler; but it is unfair and untrue. It is true 
that Franklin made first essays only in a hundred di- 
rections, threw out hints and suggestions only on a 
hundred subjects. That he did not proceed from his 
first essays to deep and thorough investigations, was 
owing to the fact of his almost incessant occupation 
with business of the State. He had hoped, on retiring 
in mid-life from active business, to devote himself to 
physics; but the gods, who made him such a lover of 
his country as seldom ever was, willed otherwise. His 
mind, however, made certain leaps which justify attri- 
bution of scientific genius of the first order; such as 
his famous discovery that lightning is’ an electrical 
phenomenon and his conception of plus and minus 
charges of electricity. 
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New Books and Old 


IR BASIL THOMSON’S dryly hu- 
morous voice—and those who for- 
tunately have heard him lecture will 
know what I mean—can almost be 
heard, as the reader turns the pages of 
his delightful book, “My Experiences 
at Scotland Yard” (Doubleday). Here 
is a chief detective with a sense of what 
is amusing. He was London’s head 
policeman during the War; he had been 
governor of two prisons; he knows how 
to write, how to skim lightly over what 
is disagreeable, treat with due serious- 
ness all that is actually grave, and yet 
discuss with a twinkling eye the many 
laughable incidents of his work. I am 
delighted with his story of the anti- 
aircraft gun, which during the air raids 
on London was placed near the Admi- 
ralty, under charge, so it was said, of 
a librarian. When a new First Lord 
of the Admiralty came into office, his 
first order was: “Stop the librarian 
from firing off that gun!” 

“They tell a story,” writes Sir Basil, 
“about a certain artistic dilettante well 
known in London, who, when he was 
offered a commission, said: ‘Look at 
me. Could I lead men? I have never 
done anything yet but sit and sew.’ 
(He excelled at embroidery.) He in- 
sisted upon going out as a private, and 
when the commissariat broke down in 
bad weather and the nerves of his com- 
rades were all on edge, he kept them 
cheerful and contented by a never-fail- 
ing flow of good spirits. He said he 
had enlisted because, being ‘the great- 
est rotter in London,’ he thought that 
if he went others less rotten would 
have to go too. They relate that when 
an ill-conditioned N. C. O., addressing 
him with ill-disguised contempt, said, 
‘And what is your line?’ he replied, 
‘Well, they say I was best at embroid- 
ery.’ He returned badly wounded in 
the hand, and when a sympathetic old 
lady saw him at his own door fumbling 
with his latchkey and fluttered up to 
help him, saying, ‘Oh, you are wound- 
ed!’ he replied, ‘Oh, no, madam, I fell 
off a ’bus when I was drunk.’” 


The chapter in “My Experiences at 
Scotland Yard” on “The Spy Maniac” 
is an admirable example of Sir Basil 
Thomson’s best manner. When every- 
body was seeing German reservists in 
guise of waiters in restaurants (and 
clicking their heels together at odd mo- 
ments), when high German staff officers 
were wandering in mufti about the 
Strand; when tennis courts were sus- 
pected of being gun emplacements, and 
the reflection of a girl’s silver hair- 
brush was interpreted as mysterious 
signaling after dark—these were merry 
and busy times for Scotland Yard. 


“The second phase of the malady at- 
tached itself to pigeons. London is 
full of pigeons—wood pigeons in 
the parks, blue rocks about the 


churches and public buildings—and a 
number of amiable people take pleasure 
in feeding them. In September, 1914, 
when this phase was at its height, it 
was positively dangerous to be seen in 


conversation with a pigeon; it was not 
always safe to be seen in its vicinity. A 
foreigner walking in one of the parks 
was actually arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonment because a pigeon was 
seen to fly from the place where he was 
standing and it was supposed that he 
had liberated it.” 


For the Japanese number of The In- 
dependent it is appropriate to recom- 
mend some book about Japan. Luckily, 
there is no difficulty in finding one, for 
since' I first saw Herbert G. Ponting’s 
“In Lotus Land: Japan” (Dutton) I 
have never ceased to recommend it.// It 
is a large and sumptuous volume, hand- 
somely illustrated, partly with colored 
pictures. But the text is not behind 
the format and illustrations; it treats 
of almost every phase of Japanese life, 
and of the land itself. The author’s 
book on the Scott Antarctic expedition, 
“The Great White South,” was written 
as a result of his experiences as official 
photographer of the expedition. His 
easy and interesting narrative style in 
that book is used no less skillfully in 
his work on Japan. 


A charming book of Oriental interest 
—for it is the work of a Chinese poet, 
translated by a Japanese scholar—is 
“The Works of Li Po, the Chinese poet, 
done into English Verse by Shigeyoshi 
Obata” (Dutton). The volume is ap- 
propriately and beautifully printed and 
bound. Here are the longings of a 
homesick poet—written probably more 
than twelve hundred years ago: 


TO HIS TWO CHILDREN 

In the land of Wu the mulberry leaves are 
green, 

And thrice the silkeworms have gone to 
sleep. 

In East Luh where my family stay, 

I wonder who is sowing those fields of ours. 

I cannot be back in time for the spring 
doings, 

Yet I can help nothing, traveling on the 
river. 

The south wind blowing wafts my home- 
sick spirit 

And carries it up to the front of our 
familiar tavern. 

There I see a peach tree on the east side 
of the house 

With thick leaves and branches waving in 
the blue mist. 

It is the tree I planted before my parting 
three years ago. 

The peach tree has grown now as tall as 
the tavern roof, 

While I have wandered about without re- 
turning. 


Ping-yang, my pretty daughter, I see you 
stand 

By the peach tree and pluck a flowering 
branch. 


You pluck the flowers, but I am not there— 

How your tears flow like a stream of water! 

My little son, Po-chin, grown up to your 
sister’s shoulders, 

You come out with her under the peach 
tree. 

When I think of these things, my senses 
fail, 

And a sharp pain cuts my heart every day. 

Now I tear off a piece of white silk to 
write this letter, 

And send it to you with my love a long 
way up the river. 


Mr. Alfred Goldsmith, the New York 
book-dealer, will soon have to reserve 
a shelf to hold the books of fiction and 
books of fact which refer to his book- 
shop. So attractive is his place to 
writers that they find it impossible to 
publish a book without some reference 
to “The Sign of the Wren.” Messrs. 
Christopher Morley, Carl Van Vechten, 
and Guido Bruno are three who have, 
within the year, brought some mention 
of Mr. Goldsmith’s shop into their 
books. And there is no grinding of 
axes in all this, since Mr. Goldsmith 
deals in rarities, first editions, and espe- 
cially in items about Walt Whitman, 
and has little to do with new and cur- 
rent books. In collaboration with Miss 
Carolyn Wells, another Whitman en- 
thusiast, and the owner of a great 
Whitman collection, he has compiled 
“A Concise Bibliography of the Works 
of Walt Whitman, with a Supplement 
of Fifty Books about Whitman” 
(Houghton Mifflin). The compilers call 
it only a check-list, as they say that it 
lacks the minutiw which is expected in 
a true bibliography. It is true that an 
enthusiastic ignoramus (or an ignorant 
enthusiast, as you like) such as I am 
upon the subject of Whitman, would be 
gad to read still more of the odd biblio- 
graphical history of “Leaves of Grass” 
and the other books. -I could even stand 
a few sordid details about prices, and 
the auction history of some of these 
items. In another edition, I hope that 
the well-printed and modest volume of 
about a hundred pages may be consid- 
erably expanded with some interesting 
facts about such matters as the use of 
Emerson’s recommendation on_ the 
cover, about the Secretary of the In- 
terior who rifled Whitman’s desk in 
Washington for a copy of his poems, 
and for the temporary misadventure of 
the book in Massachusetts. /In the 
meantime, there is no doubt of the value 
of the book to collectors, students, and 
librarians. The descriptions of all the 
bibliographical peculiarities and varie- 
ties are sufficiently full for their use,// 


q Sir Rennell Rodd, who was British 
Ambassador at Rome during the Great 
War, worked his way up in the diplo- 
matic service in the manner of English 
and European diplomats./ He was at- 
tached to the embassy of his country at 
Berlin, during the 1880’s, and relates 
in his “Social and Diplomatic Memo-“ 
ries” (London: Edward Arnold) many 
stories of the days of Bismarck, the old 
Emperor, and of a young Hohenzollern 
prince, with a withered arm. The 
prince was Wilhelm, known to our time 
as Wilhelm II. yThe young Englishman 
did not form a’ favorable impression. 
Matthew Arnold, the centenary of 
whose birth has just been celebrated, 
came at that time on a tour of inspec- 
tion of German schools, and tie younger 
men in the embassy invited him to join 
them at a mess for luncheon which met 
regularly in a private room. The pret 
accepted and seemed to enjoy their coni- 
panionship. EDMUND LESTER PEARSON. 
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Book Reviews 
Youth Seeks 


THE QuEsT. By Pio Baroja. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

THE ALTAR STEPS. By Compton Mackenzie. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Pippin. By Archibald Marshall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


N article upon Pio Baroja y Nessi, 

in The Literary Review for De- 
cember 238, begins with the assertion 
that Baroja is “the best Spanish novel- 
ist of today,” and proceeds to give much 
valuable information and comment 
upon him. Baroja is undoubtedly a 
major spokesman of modern Spain, as 
well as a remarkable story-teller. He 
belongs, it appears to the “generation 
of Ninety-eight,” the generation which 
was already bent upon rousing Spain 
from her dreams of past glory, when 
the disaster of the American war gave 
bitter proof of her impotence. Ances- 
tor-worship and localism or regionalism 
had done for the Spain of the past; the 
new group of insurgent writers were 
for bringing European modernism into 
the social and political religious life of 
their moribund country. The early Ba- 
roja was a disciple of Nietzsche in 
philosophy and a pupil of Dostoevsky 
in literature. But he has both Basque 
and Italian blood in his veins, and 
therewith a generous ardor for life de- 
nied to his masters of the cold North. 
In the latter work especially his satir- 
ical contempt for the sordidness and 
hypocrisy of human conduct (espe- 


cially middle-class conduct) is tem- 


pered by an almost tender appreciation 
of the lovable and even reverend quali- 
ties hidden in our common human na- 
ture. 

Before this, Mr. Knopf has issued 
two other novels in English, “The City 
of the Discreet’ and “Cesar or Noth- 
ing,” which give free expression to Ba- 
roja’s satirical iconoclasm, and also to 
his zest for life and for humanity. 
“Cesar or Nothing” is a particularly 
animated and cutting satire upon Span- 
ish conservatism. Its town of Castro 
Duro is a microcosm in which one sees 
the disintegration of a people. The 
youthful Cesar of the tale aspires to 
bring about reform and regeneration 
there, but is easily smothered by the 
forces of bigotry and reaction; and we 
see the last of him as a dilettante and 
trifler who no longer hopes or cares for 
the public weal. “The City of the Dis- 
creet” has Cordova for its scene, and 
brilliantly sets forth the social and po- 
litical intrigues, the profligacy and 
half-hidden corruption of city life in 
the Spain of yesterday. With the un- 
accountable reticence of publishers, Mr. 
Knopf, often so confidential, gives no 
hint on jacket or title-page of the fact 
that “The Quest” is the first member 
of a trilogy known as “The Struggle 
for Existence,” or “The Fight for Life.” 
This is the “life” story of a guttersnipe 
of Madrid. “The Quest” carries us, 
with him, through the depths of exist- 
ence in the slums and dives of the city. 
Poor Manuel has to make his way out 
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of childhood as best he may through a 
world of thieves, prostitutes, beggars, 
and half-starved workers, seeking he 
knows not what. 

At the end of this part of his story 
he perceives that he is at a clear part- 
ing of the ways. The moment of vision 
comes at an hour at dawn when knavish 
and dissolute Madrid is slinking to bed, 
and industrious Madrid is beginning its 
daily task. “The transition from the 
feverish turmoil of the night to the 
calm, serene activity of the morning 
plunged Manuel into profound thought. 
He understood that the existence of 
the night-owls and that of the working 
folk were parallel lives that never for 
an instant met. For the one, pleasure, 
vice, the night; for the other, labor, 
fatigue, the sun. And it seemed to 
him, too, that he should belong to the 
second class, to the folk who toil in the 
sun, not to those who dally in the shad- 
ows.” In the second volume of the tril- 
ogy, “Mala Hierba,” or “Weeds,” we 
shall follow our reformed guttersnipe 
through the uneasy path of the honest 
proletarian; and in the third, “Aurora 
Roja,” or “Red Dawn,” we shall see him 
safely and ironically landed on the com- 
fortable shores of bourgeois respecta- 


, bility. Baroja’s work seems always to 


end on the note of irony. . . . All 
this about his intention and significance 
are of importance solely because his 
persons triumph over his ideas; be- 
cause of the reality of his many-col- 
ored, many-peopled picture, and of his 
many-motived action. In short, if he 
were not a fine story-teller, we should 
not care about his theories. 


“The Altar Steps” is apparently the 
first part of what is to be (like “Sinister 
Street”) a double-barreled affair. Mr. 
Mackenzie inscribes it to his mother, 
as “the Prelude to ‘The Parson’s Prog- 
ress.’” It is a careful, almost mim te, 
portrait of a nice young Briton, of the 
late Victorian period. But he does not 
belong to the order of upper middle 
class out-of-doors snobling, with whom 
modern British fiction is still chiefly 
concerned. Mark Lidderdale’s father 
is “a vedette of the Movement,” the 
Catholic movement which, begun at 
Oxford, had for long so precarious a 
status within the English Church. In 
his slum mission he practices fruitfully 
the rites and the self-devotion of his 
faith. He is by nature a priest and 
ascetic, and has long withdrawn him- 
self from anything more than the for- 
mal bond of a marriage which he re- 
grets. Presently his advanced ritualism 
brings about his condemnation by the 
Church authorities (bishops and arch- 
deacons fare none too well at Mr. 
Mackenzie’s hands), and he _ leaves 
domestic ties and ecclesiastical tyran- 
nies in England to become a missioner 
in foreign parts. Mark grows up in 
the household of his grandfather, his 
mother’s father. This is a parson of 
another sort, an oldtime vicar in a dis- 
senting parish of southern Cornwall, 
a man of simple faith and observance. 
He is killed trying to save some ship- 
wrecked sailors, and soon after comes 


news of the death of Mark’s father in 
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Africa. An asylum for Mark and his 
mother offers in the home of an uncle, 
headmaster and proprietor of a small 
boys’ school. The death of Mark’s 
mother a year later leaves him forlorn 
in the hands of this cheerless gentle- 
man. Henry Lidderdale is a pretty 
dreadful sample of the British Vic- 
torian and Evangelical. Mark, at fif- 
teen, finds refuge with a neighboring 
vicar of “Meade Cantorum,” a very 
human priest of the Catholic wing. 
Thenceforward we follow him through 
a sort of apprenticeship in religion 
to the hour when he happily receives 
ordination as a deacon and feels him- 
self committed to the labors and 
blessedness of priesthood. 

The remarkable thing about the 
book (and who would have looked for 
it from the author of “Sinister 
Street?”) is its serious interpretation 
of a genuinely religious type. It has 
become so much the fashion in later 
English fiction to mock at parsons as 
a class, as if a man could not be a 
clergyman without being an ass or a 
hypocrite. Mark Lidderdale is a fair 
representative of the higher type of 
religious novice. He is drawn towards 
holy orders not by indolence or inad- 
vertency or the prospect of a living— 
in any sense of the word—but by a 
true calling to a life of worship and 
service. He is not a milksop or a sen- 
timentalist. ‘He sees keenly enough 
the pitfalls of religious formality. But 
he is naturally exalted in feeling and 
clean of life, and his taste and imag- 
ination respond to a religion of cere- 
monial and sacrament. We shall await 
with more than common interest, and 
with more than a trace of perturbation, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s further account of him 
in “The Parson’s Progress.” Are we to 
see him roused from his spiritual 
dream by some sudden fleshly assault? 
Or will his progress, as in this narra- 
tive, be a quiet march from stage to 
stage of religious experience, with 
something more than disilusionment or 
resignation awaiting him at the end of 
the journey? 

“Pippin” is a book for sore heads 
and hearts. It is a tale of clean youth 
adventuring without fear and without 
reproach. If cleanliness is always 
slightly ridiculous, if faith is a 
sham, if warm emotion is the same 
thing as sickly sentiment, there is 
of course “nothing in” a story 
like this—or in the sorry fact of 
living itself. But that sort of creed 
is held, after all, by a very tiny 
minority. When the majority comes 
to hold it, human life will go up in 
some final explosion of hate and 
despair, or sink gibbering into the 
slime whence it sprang. Meanwhile, 
most people, even people of intelli- 
gence, like to look up, not down, prefer 
a star to its reflection in the gutter, 
while they think no more of denying 
the one than the other. “Pippin” is 
quite unlike anything else Mr. Mar- 
shall has done. Critics who have held 
that he was capable of only one kind 
of thing, the Trollopean country-house- 
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American, Japanese and Hawaiian business men, 
requiring accuracy, speed and economy in their com- 
munications, are relying more and more upon the direct 
radio circuits of the Radio Corporation of America. 


The Radio Corporation of America now spans the 
Atlantic and Pacific with direct radio circuits to England, 
France, Germany, Norway, Japan and Hawaii. Ad- 
ditional traffic arrangements render every corner of the 


world accessible to 


WORLD-WIDE WIRELESS 


Established at the suggestion 
of representatives of the United 
States Government, the Radio 
Corporation of America has pro- 
vided American business with 
an accurate, speedy and eco- 
nomical means of direct com- 
munication with the Orient, as 
well as with the individual 
countries of Europe. 

The rates are advantageous to 
the business men of America. In 
New York, messages are called 
for by uniformed RCA mes- 


sengers or telephoned to any of 
the branch offices. There are 
offices also in Washington, D.C. 
and in San Francisco. In the in- 
terior of the country, to send a 
World-Wide Wireless message 
to any European country, you 
can ring any Postal call-box for 
a Postal messenger. To send a 
message to Hawaii or Japan or 
the Far East from the interior of 
the United States, it is merely 
necessary to ring for a Western 
Union messenger. 


In all cases Mark your message ‘via Rg 
19%) coe Corporation 
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and-vicarage kind of thing, are suit- 
ably confounded by this performance. 
It is a beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted parable of quest, of youth afield, 
seeking knowledge of life, and coming 
clean home, secure that its own place 
is best. 

Or if parable is a forbidding word, 
I would commend this tale as a picar- 
esque romance of innocent sort. 
Pippin takes the road in the literal 
sense, bundle in hand and following 
his nose. He is not long in coming 
upon suitable company, a gentleman 
tramp, a benevolent shepherd, land- 
lords and landladies good and bad, a 
philosophical peddler, an antiquarian 
parson, a whole group of circus people, 
dames and damsels of various orders 
and qualities. The gentleman tramp 
is as much of a villain as there is in 
the piece, and he is rascal rather than 
villain—that is, he has no important 
influence on the main action of the 
story. Pippin’s connection with the 
circus people is of special moment, be- 
cause he falls in love with one of them, 
a pretty shrew who has sense enough 
to send him about his business, though 
her heart is really soft enough on the 
side towards him. . . . All this sounds 
commonplace enough in the summary, 
as if it might be another version of the 
familiar and artificial “Broad High- 
way” sort of article. But the familiar 
fable is of inexhaustible charm in the 
right telling, and Mr. Marshall’s tell- 
ing of it is incomparable in our time. 
The word style is now out of favor, but 
one would like to convey in some intel- 
ligible, harmless way the _ peculiar 
charm and finish of Mr. Marshall’s— 
well, manner or workmanship, in this 
book. Even some of us who have 
heartily enjoyed his quiet, matter-of- 
fact, Trollopean chronicles of “county” 
society, have thought him incapable of 
such flexible, imaginative, and broadly 
human work as‘this. And it is a no 
small pleasure to find that we have 
been wrong, and that there is an Archi- 
bald Marshall from whom we may 
expect all sorts of delightful achieve- 
ments as time goes on. 

H. W. BoyNTon 


Coue’s Method of Healing 


EMILE Cout, THE MAN AND HIs Work. 
By June E. Downey and Hugh Mac- 
naghten. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $1.00. 


ge srnega by suggestion has had a 
long and colorful history, char- 
acterized by dramatic interest rather 
than by scientific insight. Pilgrimages 
to the shrines of saints, or conclaves 
massed in the gigantic auditoriums of 
American cities to greet a Miracle 
Woman, are cases in point. Science 
has still to reckon with the problems 
presented. The real facts are obscured 
by all manner of superstitions, emo- 
ticnal flights, and inaccurate observa- 
tion on the one hand, and by bias, 
prejudice, and distaste on the other. 
Case studies of patients who claim 
cures (and of those who report nega- 


tive results) with prior diagnoses by! 
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competent physicians and a long fol- 
lowing-up of each patient by the 
trained observer are lacking. Big 
groups need to be studied in order to 
overcome the margin of error in the 
diagnoses of even highly trained med- 
ical men. Statistical treatment is ad- 
vised! It’s a matter for the future. 

The human mind (or better, the 
nervous system) functions in such a 
way that it may at times operate in 
sections or split into diverse bits. A 
memory may be split off or the capacity 
to see or hear. These fractures of mind 
—so to speak—may be caused by vari- 
ous sorts of shock. Violent impact with 
his foe may make a football player for- 
get the occurrences of the game for 
some seconds or minutes preceding the 
blow. The soldier may become psychic- 
ally dead because of the terrific can- 
nonading of the battle. A woman res- 
cued from a railroad wreck may be 
unable to walk because of a supposed 
incurable injury. Suggestion can cure 
such fractured minds—to some extent. 

Modern psychology shows more and 
more clearly the close relationship of 
thought and organic functions. Fear 
and anger, for example, through their 
action upon the adrenal glands throw 
adrenalin into the blood which will 
among other effects increase the rate 
of the heart and decrease digestive ac- 
tivities. We all know from experience 
how fear takes away our appetite or 
brings on indigestion if we have, just 
before, eaten a big dinner. 

Emotions through associative con- 
nections attach themselves to objects of 
the outer world or ideas of the inner 
world and so color them that objects 
and thoughts also produce chemical re- 
actions in the body. The only cure for 
an idea colored by a harmful emotion 
is to get it fused with another emotion. 
How to affect such emotional transfers 
is worth serious study. Physiologist 
and psychologist should approach boldly 
an investigation of the possible cura- 
tive value of auto-suggestion and other 
forms of suggestion. Conditions un- 
derlying effective suggestion should be 
determined and the degree to which 
structure as well as function may be 
influenced in the course of treatment. 

The latest method of healing through 
suggestion—that of Coué—is being 
widely tried on two continents. What 
appeals to one in this particular pro- 
cedure is its simplicity, its freedom 
from superstition, its technique for 
avoiding arousal of critical ideas, and 
its putting the problem up to the in- 
dividual through its insistence upon 
auto-suggestion. It has no quarrel with 
science and no alliance with dogma. 

The one danger in too-free accept- 
ance of the doctrine is the chance of 
surrendering too easily to day-dream- 
ing or entering upon the flight from 
reality that is so alluring to the human 
weakling. To maintain a balance be- 
tween reason-and imagination is no 
slight matter. The hysteric tempera- 
ment which underlies psychic blindness 
or psychic paralysis is just the one 
which tries to avoid the real issues of 
life. Its owner may yield to suggestion 
and be cured only to fall later by the 
wayside. 
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AShort List of Books 


on Things Japanese 


Compiled by Gardner Teall 


ORTUNATELY for the student of 

things Japanese, English litera- 
ture is rich in works dealing with the 
history, religion, language, literature, 
arts and industries of Japan. The fol- 
lowing list of books does not pretend 
to be more than a selection of such 
works as may be obtained by the gen- 
eral reader; they have been chosen 
particularly for their interesting 
methods of presentation. The Inde- 
pendent will be glad to give any 
reader applying for it information as 
to where any book listed below may 
be obtained. 


General. 


Le Japon IuLiLusTRE. By Feélicien Challaye. 
4to. 308-1 pp. Paris: Librarie Larousse. 
This work, in French, is the finest and most 

comprehensively illustrated work on Japan 
available in a single volume. It is recommended 
even to those who do not read French, for its 
many beautiful and interesting illustrations 
interpret Japanese life in a remarkably adequate 
manner. 

A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN JAPAN (includ- 
ing Formosa). By Basil Hall Chamberlain 
and W. B. Mason. 8vo., 555 pp. Maps and 
—_ New York: Charles Scribner’s 

ons. 

This is the well-known Murray’s Handbook 
of Japan, an indispensable guide to the tourist 
in Japan and an invaluable library reference 
work. 

THE JAPAN YEAR Book. 8vo. Tokyo: The 
Japan Year Book Office. 

A cyclopedia of general information and 
statistics on Japan and Japanese Territories, 
issued annually. 

A Dretomatist’s WIFE IN JAPAN. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. 416 pp. 

JINRIKISHA DAYS IN JAPAN. By E. R. Scid- 
more. 886 pp. 

HIsTORY OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE MEIJI 
Era. By Capt. F. Brinkley, R. A. 784 pp. 
Illus. New York: Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Co. . 

This book is recommended as the best avail- 
able history of Japan in English. 

JAPAN IN History, Fo.tK-LORE AND ART. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 244 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1906. 

An admirable book for young people and 
grown-ups as well. 

THE MrKapo’s Empire. By William E. Griffis. 
2 vols. 754 pp. 

One of the most interesting works on Japan. 
JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By A. M. Bacon. 

478 pp. 

THINGS JAPANESE. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 
552 pp. Map. Fifth edition. London: John 
Murray. 1905. 

Notes on various subjects connected with 
Japan for the use of travellers and others, 
alphabetically arranged. An authoritative cyclo- 
peedia of Japanese information. 

JAPAN Day By Day. By Edward S. Morse. 2 
vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1917. 
JAPAN: AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 549 pp. Illus. New York: 

Macmillan Co. 1910. 

IN GHOosTLY JAPAN. By Lafcadio Hearn. 241 
pp. Illus. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1908. 

“OuT OF THE EAST;” REVERIES AND STUDIES IN 
New JAPAN. By Lafcadio Hearn. 341 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1895. 

MysTeRIouS JAPAN. By Julian Street. 349 pp. 
Illus. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1921. 

In JAPAN. By Gaston Migeon. Translated by 
Florence Simmonds. 207 pp. London: Will- 
iam Heinemann. 1908. 

THE Book oF TEA. By Okakuro-Kakuzo. 160 
pp. 1912. 

LIFE AND THOUGHT OF JAPAN. By Okakuro- 
Yoshisaburo. 150 pp. Illus. 1913. 

Wuat JAPAN THINKS. Edited by K. K. Kawa- 
kami. 237 pp. New York: Macmillan. 1921. 

A DiptomaT IN JAPAN. By Sir Ernest Satow. 
427 pp. Illus. Phila.: Lippincott. 1921. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN. By J. W. Scott- 
Robertson. 446 pp. Illus. New York: Ap- 
pleton. 1922. 
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In Lotus LAND: JAPAN. By Herbert G. Pon- 
ting. Illus. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1922. 
An admirable, up-to-the-minute book on Japa- 

nese life and manners, with remarkably fine 

illustrations in color and monochrome. 


Political. 


THE JAPANESE NATION. By Inayo Nitobe. 334 
pp. New York: Putnam. 1912. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SEA ON THE POLITICAL HiIs- 
TORY OF JAPAN. By George A. Ballard. 311 
pp. London: John Murray. 1921. 

SEA-POWER IN THE Paciric. By Hector C. By- 
water. 8vo., 384 pp. Chart and maps. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1921. ‘ 
A study of the American-Japanese naval 

problem. 


JAPAN; THE RISE OF A MODERN 
Robert Porter. 361 pp. 


Power. By 
Illus. Maps. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1918. 

JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM. By T. 
Iyenaga and Kenosake Sato. 8vo., 249 pp. 
New York: Putnam’s. 1921. 

JAPAN AND THE FarR_ EAST CONFERENCE. 
By Henry W. Taft. 75 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. . 1921. 

Tue Mrxkapo. By William E. Griffis. 346 pp. 
University of Princeton Press. 1915. 

THE PRESS AND POLITICS IN JAPAN. Chicago: 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 1921. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS. Translated by 
Sukeshige Yanagiwara. 207 pp. New York: 


Maemillan. 1922. 

THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. By Okakura- 
Kakuzo. 225 pp. New York: Century 
Co. 1905. 

Religion and Philosophy. 

SHINTO (THE WAY OF THE Gops). By W. G. 
Aston. 8vo., 390 pp. 1906. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN JAPAN. By T. 
Kishinami. 8vo., 27 pp. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Okakura-Yoshisaburo. 


Foreword by George Meredith. 182 pp. 
London: Constable. 1905. 

BusHiwo. By Inazo Nitobe. 203 pp. New 
York: Putnam’s. 1905. 


William E. Griffis. 
New York: 


THE RELIGION OF JAPAN. 
12mo., xxix, 457 pp., 4th edition. 
Scribner’s. 1907. : ; 
Traces the development of religion in Japan 

from the dawn of Japanese history to the 

Meiji Era. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. 2 cols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1894. 

Koxoro: HINTS AND ECHOES OF JAPANESE INNER 
Lire. By Lafcadio Hearn. 388 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1896. 

THE SOUL OF THE Far EAST. 
ell. 226 pp. Boston: 

8. 


Co. 188 
Education. 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN JAPAN. Illus. 268 pp. 


JAPANESE EpucaTION. By Baron D. Kikuchi. 
897 pp. London: 1909. 


Language. 


By Percival Low- 
Houghton Mifflin 


JAPANESE GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT. (In Ro- 
man character). By H. J. Weintz. 2d edi- 
tion. London: Marlborough. 1907. 


JAPANESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICc- 
TIONARY. By C. Hepburn. Abridged. 
1,033 pp. 

KELLY AND WALSH’S HANDBOOK OF THE JAPA- 
NESE LANGUAGE FOR THE USE OF TOURISTS AND 
RESIDENTS. 298 pp. 


Literature. 

A YEAR OF JAPANESE EPIGRAMS. Translated 
and compiled by William N. Porter. 181 pp. 
Illustrated by Kazunori Ishibashi. London: 
Henry Frowde. 1911. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford (Lord 
Redesdale). Illustrated. 302 pp. London: 
Maemillan. 1910. 

A standard collection of Japanese folk-lore 
tales. 

CHUSHINGURA, OR THE LOYAL LEAGUE. 
lated by F. V. Dickins. 115 pp. 
The story of “The Forty-seven Ronin,” per- 

haps the most popular of the Japanese ro- 

mances. 


PLAYS OF OLD JAPAN. 


Trans- 


Translated by Leo 


Duran. 127 pp. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 1921. 

THE No Prays or JAPAN. By Arthur Waley. 
od mee George Allen & Unwin, 


The most recent work on the subject. 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By Osman 
Edwards. 3806 pp. Illus. New York: John 
Lane. 1901. 


One of the best works on the Japanese 
theater. 


THE Sprrir or JAPANESE PorTry. By Yone 
Noguchi. 118 pp. London: John Mur- 
ray. 1914, 
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Street scene in Mukden, Manchuria, 








ancient capital of the Manchus. 


Manchuria 


An Oriental Frontier Country 


Romance attaches to the American “frontier days” and to the 
development that followed the pioneers. A similar transformation 
is being enacted in the Far East. Since the organization of the 
South Manchuria Railway at the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Manchuria has seen fifteen years of remarkable progress. 

Manchuria, which has been called “The Garden of China,” is 
situated in the northeastern part of China, and embraces an area of 
365,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 25,000,000 
people—principally Manchus, Chinese and Japanese. Every spring 
from 350,000 to 450,000 coolies migrate from Shantung to the 
Manchurian farms and industrial towns along the railway. While 
the majority return south like swallows when winter comes, many 
thousands stay in Manchuria and make their homes there. 


The climate is like that of the 
northern sections of the United States. 
Twenty-seven million acres are under 
cultivation, the main crops consisting of 
soya beans (which are converted into 
various bean products), kaoliang, wheat 
and other grains. Tussah silk (pongee) 
is one of the products of Manchuria; 
and tobacco, beet sugar and live stock 
are adding to its wealth. The mountains 
are rich in lumber, and the mines, 
especially coal at Fushun and iron at 
Anshan, are being developed and are 
among the most productive in the 
Orient. Manufacturing industries have 
been established at many points. 


Along the South Manchuria Rail- 
way there have been built modern cities. 
ools, hospitals, clubs, libraries, labor- 
atories, electric light and power, etc., 


have been established by the railway 


For information and free travel literature, 
Reilway, 111 


Representative, South Manchuria 


company. Besides these cities there are 
charming summer resorts along the coast 
and in the mountains. 

The principal seaports are Dairen, 
Antung and Vingkow. Dairen ranks 
next to Shanghai as the greatest port 
in China in volume of trade. Fhe 
foreign trade of Manchuria has grown 
phenomenally, and a very considerable 
part of this trade is with the United 
States, because it is to America that 
the builders of Manchurian industries 
have come for machinery and materials. 


The South Manchuria Railway—an 
American-equipped line of the most 
modern construction — is transformin 
this ancient and once forbidden land, 
as the transcontinental railroads trans- 
formed the American West. 

Civilization and modern economic 


progress follow the rails, ~ 


write Yozo Tamura, 
Broadway, 


American 
New York. 


Your Host and Guide 
South Mancauria 
/ RAILWAY 
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“Now” oR ACCOMPLISHMENT. By Ernest Fenol- 
losa and Ezra Pound. 8vo. Illustrated. 
London: Macmillan. 1916. ; 
A study of the classical stage of Japan with 

translations of some of the Noh plays. 

DraRiEs OF Court LADIES OF OLD JAPAN. Trans- 
lated by Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi, 
with an introduction by Amy Lowell. 200 
pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 
Three of the classics of Japanese literature 

which should be read by everyone interested in 

Japanese culture. 

JAPANESE Poetry; THE “UTA.” By Arthur 
Waley. 109 pp. Illus. Oxford: Clarendon 
.Press. 1919. 

Mr. Waley’s book is of particular value to 
the student of Japanese poetry. 

A History oF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By W. G. 
Aston. 408 pp. New York: Appleton. 1916. 
The standard handbook. 

JAPANESE Poetry. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 
260 pp. London: John Murray. 1910. 

An excellent work containing translations 
(free verse) representative of Japanese poetry 
throughout its whole period. 

THE MISCELLANY OF A JAPANESE PRIEST, BEING 
A TRANSLATION OF THE TSURE-ZURE GUSA. By 
William N. Porter, with introduction by 
Sanki Ichikawa. 216 pp. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 

One of the Japanese classics. An unusually 
illuminating little book of refreshing interest. 
JAPANESE LYRICS. Translated by Lafcadio 

Hearn. 85 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 19165. 

JAPANESE Farry TALES. By Lafcadio Hearn 
and others. 160 pp. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 1918. 

THE JAPANESE Fairy Book. Rendered into 
English by Yei Theodora Ozaki. Illus. 296 
pp. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1922. 

A charming volume, with quaint illustrations 
by a distinguished Japanese artist. 


Art. 

PAINTING IN THE Far East. An introduction to 
the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, espe- 
cially China and Japan. By Laurence Bin- 
yon. 4to., 295 pp. Illustrated. London: 
Edward Arnold. 19138. 

An authoritative work by a poet and scholar. 

EpocHs OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An 
Outline History of East Asiatic Design. By 
Ernest F. Fenollosa. 2 vols., 416 pp., 4to. 
Illus. New York: Stokes. 1913. 

SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE COLOR- 
Prints. A Collectors’ Guide, together with a 
causerie on the Japanese theater. By Rasil 
Stewart. Folio. 3881 pp. Illus. New York: 
E. P. Dutton. 1922. See page 49. 

JAPANESE COLOR-PRINTs. By Edward F. 

Strange. 169 pp. and 84 plates. Lon- 

don: 1913. 

A valuable and inexpensive handbook. 

CHATS ON JAPANESE PRINTS. By Arthur Davi- 

son Ficke. 456 pp. Illus. New York: Stokes. 

The best general handbook on Japanese color- 

prints. 

THe Spirit oF JAPANESE ART. By Youe No- 

guchi. 114pp. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1915. 

A delightful essay by a Japanese poet well 

known to Americans. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. By Laurence 

Binyon. New-York: E. P. Dutton. 1911. 

An essay on the art of China and Japan. 

This little book should be in the hands of every- 

one interested in Japan. 

THE ARTS OF JAPAN. By Edward Dillon. 212 

pp. Illus. Chicago: McClurg. 1911. 

An excellent handbook. 

On THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINTING. By 

Henry P. Bowie. 117 pp. Illus. San Fran- 

cisco: Paul Elder. 1911. 

This work stands alone in its field as mak- 

ing clear the Japanese artist’s point of view. 

LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART. By Henri L. Joly. 

4to., 458 pp. Illustrated. New York: John 


The standard work describing historical epi- 
sodes, legendary characters, folk-lore, myths, 
and the religious symbolism of Japan. 
JAPANESE ART Motives. By Maude Rex Allen. 
273 pp. Illus. Chicago: McClurg. 1917. 
The symbolism of Japanese art motives is 
here set forth for the lay-reader. 

JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Mary Averill. 
218 pp. Illus. New York: John Lane. 1913. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN JAPAN. By J. Couder. 
2 vols. Imp., 4to. Illus. 

JAPANESE COLOR-PRINTS AND THEIR DESIGN- 
ERS. By Frederick W. Gookin. Roy., 4to. 
Illus. New York: Scribner’s. 1911. 

By one of the world’s leading authorities. 
IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE ALLIED ARTs. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
227 pp. New York: Baker & Taylor. 1905. 
A, B, C of JAPANESE ArT. By J. F. Blacker. 
460 pp. Illus. Phila.: ~G. W. Jacobs. 1911. 
THE Music AND MusICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
JaPAN. By Sir Francis Piggott. 196 pp. 





Illustrated. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh. 
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Music 


The Revival of “William 
Tell” —Instrumental 
and Song Recitals 


GAIN the capacious soul of Gen- 

eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza overflows with joy. For years 
he has talked and dreamed of reviving 
Rossini’s “William Tell.” Last sum- 
mer, while crossing the ocean, he 
caused its music to be played on a 
piano for his delight all the way from 
longitude 70° west to the meridian of 
Greenwich. He journeyed to Switzer- 
land to gaze enraptured on the spot 
where Tell, Arnold, Walter Furst, and 
the men of the four cantons sang the 
celebrated trio and the ensuing cho- 
ruses away back in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Tell and 
Furst and Arnold and the trio and the 
choruses were all dead and forgotten, 
but he, Gatti-Casazza, would resurrect 
them. That indeed was his specialty— 
raising operas from the dead, galvaniz- 
ing them into fleeting activity and then 
permitting them once more to sleep the 
sleep of the blessed. 

On Friday night, January 5, “Wil- 
liam Tell” was reproduced at the Met- 
ropolitan, where it had not been heard 
since 1905. It was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm by the Italian 
standing army behind the orchestra 
rail and the sharpshooters of the same 
organization in the high galleries. 
They heard many loud sounds and 
tones of extremely acute pitch on the 
stage, and they responded with equally 
loud and lofty clamor, signifying much 
happiness. 

The ancient opera was admirably 
given. In these degenerate times, when 
little is known of the vocal style of 
1829, it could hardly be given better. 
The choruses in particular were well 
sung, and Giuseppe Danise made as 
much of the heavy and unemotional 
Tell as could be made. He was well 
aided by Mme. Sundelius, who imper- 
sonated Jemmy and bravely faced the 
ordeal by apple shooting. Also, she 
sang her music excellently. Mr. Mar- 
dones was a capable Walter Furst, 
whose existence in the opera is due to 
the need of a bass voice in the trio of 
men. Miss Ponselle was the Mathilde, 
a lay figure which is pushed upon the 
stage in the second act to sing a solo 
and join in a duet with the tenor, and 
thereafter is set out of the way that 
the tale of patriotism versus tyranny 
may continue its development. Mr. 
Martinelli was the Arnold who sings 
the other half of that duet and tops 
the trio with high notes, which he 
again displays in a weak solo in the 
last act. 

Much has been said about the scen- 
ery, which is of the old-fashioned con- 
ventional kind which Voegtlin and his 
contemporaries used to paint so well. 
But no other type of scenery would 
suit the work, which is the very essence 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Westinghouse Company’s Works, 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


Some idea can be gained of this company as one of the 
great industrial institutions of the world by taking into 
consideration the immensity of its organization. The West- 
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of conventionality itself. Imagine the 
antiquated action and music of “Wil- 
liam Tell” backed by the imaginative 
creations of Bakst or Boris Anisfeld. 
One would as well expect Pope to be 
translated into vers libre. 

Georges Enesco, the Rumanian vio- 
linist and composer, is in this country. 
He made his first appearance on this 
side of the Atlantic as conductor of a 
concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall, on January 2. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, the director of the 
organization, had taken a modified 
vacation by crossing the ocean to con- 
duct in Paris and Rome. Mr. Enesco 
chose his own “Rumanian Rhapsody” 
in D major, and symphony in E flat, 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” for his 
introduction. It was officially given 
forth that he had never seen a score 
of the Tschaikowsky composition till 
two days before the concert. The 
writer of this article did not wait to 
hear his reading of it, but well- 
informed musicians who did said that 
the official statement was beyond ques- 
tion. 

Why Mr. Enesco did this singular 
thing has not been explained. He con- 
ducted his own works well, if not with 
great distinction. Few composers do 
conduct well, for conducting is a spe- 
cialty, like making waffles or driving 
tandem. There is nothing new to be 
said about Enesco’s music. It is well 
known here. The composer lived in 
Paris for a goodly number of years, 
but he was not deeply influenced. by the 
progressive French movement, and he 
went back to Rumania at the outbreak 
of the war, so that he escaped the latest 
demonstrations, those of the six— 
‘Honegger, Milhaud et al. Milhaud is 
about to descend upon us, and doubt- 
less we shall learn much. 

Paul Bender, the ponderous German 
bass of the Metropolitan, gave a song 
recital in Carnegie Hall on January 3 
and proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting interpreters of lyrics that have 
come before the local public in recent 
seasons. His voice is not perfectly 
manageable, but because he does not 
force it in recital and can employ head 
tones, which are of little use to him in 
his operatic roles, he succeeded in dis- 
playing a considerable measure of 
vocal art. 

None of the German men now before 
this public are well-grounded singers. 
They all use that peculiar method of 
tone production which is the radical 
defect of the German lyric art. This 
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Drama 


Imported Trivialities 
WILL SHAKESPEARE. By Clemence Dane, 
National Theatre. 
JOHANNES KREISLER. By Carl Meinhard 
and Rudolf Bernauer. Apollo Theatre. 


THe Trmincs Brovucut To Mary. By 
Paul Claudel. Garrick Theatre. 


ISS DANE’S “Will Shakespeare” 

reduces the heroic to the trivial. 
Her play is a conspicuous example of 
that all-too-prevalent tendency in con- 
temporary drama and fiction to gaze 
at life through a reducing-glass, darkly. 
So convinced are these industrious 
writers that contemporary society con- 
tains nothing but meanness and 
monotony, petty domestic difficulties, 
and bitter frustration, that they have 
unfitted themselves to deal with a great 
theme greatly. With bland arrogance, 
Miss Dane has delved into the most 
brilliant period of English history, and 
has selected as the central character 
for her play the greatest figure in Eng- 
lish literature. Into her composition, 
grouped around this enigmatic figure, 
she has placed Queen Elizabeth herself, 
Christopher Marlowe, Mary Fitton, 
Anne Hathaway, Henslowe, and others 
of that brilliant period. But not once 
does she succeed in evoking the atmos- 
phere of that dazzlingly kaleidoscopic 
day. The almost incredible variety and 
vitality of the Elizabethan age, its 
lyric, exalted, exultant vitality, the 
protean character of its activity, the 
intensity and the daring of its imag- 
ination, the dramatic contrasts in high 
lights and impenetrable blacks—here 
surely is a veritable feast for any 
author in search of something to “set 
his teeth in.” But Clemence Dane 
seems to have gazed upon this feast 
with the shocked eye of a dyspeptic, 
and to have turned away, almost nau- 
seated, from the vulgar spectacle of 
Elizabethan gusto and good spirits. It 
is almost as though she preferred a 
drab breakfast food of her own manu- 
facture. 


As though to forestall criticism, she 
calls her play “an invention.” Cer- 
tainly in any attempt to reconstruct, 
for theatrical purposes, the figure of 
Shakespeare, necessarily a playwright 
must indulge in a good deal of imagi- 
native invention. Miss Dane’s inven- 
tions, however, are invariably of a 
character calculated to strip Shake- 
speare not merely of any elements of 
greatness he may have possessed, but 
also of ordinary human _ integrity. 
Thus we are introduced to him in the 
midst of a petty domestic squabble, out 
of which he extricates himself in the 
most ignoble fashion. We next see 
him in love with Mary Fitton, who, in 
the approved manner of the romantic 
“costume play” of two or three decades 
ago, “jumps” into the part of Juliet 
on the “opening night” of that cele- 
brated tragedy. We are, moreover, 
asked to believe that the poet refused 
to go to the bedside of his dying son; 
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that he quarreled with Christopher 
Marlowe over Mary Fitton, and in a 
duel in an inn was responsible for 
Marlowe’s death; and finally that the 
great Elizabeth pardoned the poet in 
order that he might write for the 
glory of England. In all fairness to 
the author, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion either that Clemence Dane 
has attempted with malice afore- 
thought to expose Shakespeare be- 
cause she believes he was an anti- 
feminist; or that in a misdirected 
effort to make him “human” and con- 
temporaneous she has robbed him of 
those heroic traits we associate with 
his name. In either case she fails 
absolutely to convince us. For the 
plays of Shakespeare stand, in eternal 
refutation of any attempt to reduce 
him in stature to the pygmy level of 
a puttering poetaster or of a vacillat- 
ing plaything in the hands of scheming 
women. 

Her portrait of Christopher Mar- 
lowe is even more anemically con- 
ceived. This great poet who, as Lamb 
pointed out, wandered in fields where 
curiosity is forbidden to go, who ap- 
proached the dark gulf near enough 
to look in, who busied himself “in 
speculations which are the rottenest 
part of the core of the fruit that fell 
from the tree of knowledge”—Kit Mar- 
lowe is here revealed as a petty traitor, 
a treacherous little fellow mouthing 
platitudes like the villain in a melo- 
drama. Elizabeth, it is true, comes 
off better; but how much the success 
of this characterization is due to the 
remarkable impersonation of Miss 
Haidee Wright and how much to Miss 
Dane I am not prepared to say. But 
even here, in her relations with the 
poets and writers of her reign—a 
theme provocative and stimulating if 
ever one was—Elizabeth is depicted 
indulging merely in rhetorical and 
pseudo-poetic speeches and syrupy sen- 
timentalities. 

But to understand all is to pardon 
much. We should not hold Miss Dane 
entirely responsible. Her play, as I 
have suggested, exemplifies a disease 
that today seems widely to have at- 
tacked the creative imagination. Our 
writers are unable to create great 
characters, to penetrate through the 
externals of petty incident and epi- 
sode to the more profound psycholog- 
ical and spiritual truths of life. Like 
the portrait painter who cannot give 
us a satisfactory portrait of a man 
who is immeasurably greater than 
himself, playwrights like Miss Dane 
cannot successfully dramatize geniuses 
whose divine fire they have not in- 
herited. 

In Mr. Winthrop Ames’s production, 
everything seemed to unite to accent- 
uate these shortcomings. Otto Kruger, 
a competent and sympathetic actor in 
modern American comedies, was utterly 
lacking in the distinction and fire that 
was needed to counterbalance the de- 
formed characterization of the author. 
And if Miss Dane’s undernourished 
imagination failed to create for us the 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


toward Better Service 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how— in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 
This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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atmosphere of Stratford, of Elizabeth’s 
court, of the Globe or the Mermaid 
Tavern, the settings provided by Mr. 
Norman Bel-Geddes led us even more 
astray. Even had we attempted to use 
our own imagination to evoke the 
Bankside, there always, rigid, hard, 
cumbersome, _ill-proportioned, impu- 
dently intrusive, stood those “settings,” 
maliciously reminding even the most 
charitable playgoer that he was not in 
the merrie England of good Queen 
Bess, but in a newly built theater in 
Forty-first street, just off Broadway, 
New York. Such is the triumph of our 
much advertised new “art of the thea- 
ter.” 

“Johannes Kreisler,” that widely 
heralded importation from Berlin, 
might be described as a triumph of 
mechanics over drama. It is a play 
conceived and staged according to 
methods that have long been familiar 
to patrons of the motion pictures. 
There are no less than forty-one scenes 
in all, presented with more or less 
unbroken continuity. There are 
“flash backs,” “black outs” and approxi- 
mations to the celebrated “close up.” 
But so much ingenuity in stage 
mechanics does not necessarily imply 
a corresponding beauty or expressive- 
ness. The best of the pictorial effects 
in “Johannes Kreisler” were too much 
like those German color-prints we have 
learned sedulously to avoid in recent 
years; while the worst were a little 
worse than colored post cards in the 
most vulgar Teutonic manner. There 
was, in truth, so much scene-shifting— 
not always inaudible—that it was im- 
possible to follow the highly edifying 
values put forth in this fantastic melo- 
drama. It was full of sound and fury 
—visual and otherwise, and dealt with 
the love-affairs of a composer of the 
Mozartian era. Such a production, if 
we accept it as truly representative of 
post-war German theatrical art, makes 
us suspect that much we have heard 
about the amazing superiority of the 
German theater over our own has been 
grossly exaggerated. If Broadway 
managers are willing to import such 
tremendous trivialities as “Johannes 
Kreisler,” and to indulge in such ex- 
pensive orgies in bad taste, our only 
help may lie in the enactment of a 
protective tariff designed to aid and 
abet American playwrights. 

Paul Claudel is. one of those poetic 
dramatists who is more talked about 
than played. “The Tidings Brought 
to Mary,” the latest offering of the 
Theater Guild, has been played in Eng- 
lish before, by one or two of our little 
theater groups. Of its values in the 
original or in translation I am incom- 
petent to speak. I have never been 
able to discover the meaning or the 
significance of this type of poetic 
Catholicism. The production of the 
Theater Guild is said to be remarkably 
in accord with the exalted and pseudo- 
religious atmosphere of Mr. Claudel’s 
work. 


RosBerRT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Equipment Trust Certifi- 


cates 

OR reasons better than some of those 

urged by bankers offering railroad 
equipment trust certificates to the in- 
vesting public, these securities are 
among the safest in the market. A 
common recommendation—it appeared 
in a New York banker’s advertisement 
last week—is that the certificates are 
“secured by pledge” of the new equip- 
ment—as though new cars and engines 
were pawned to the certificate holders 
until all charges had been met. This 
is not the case. The holders of the 
unredeemed certificates own, with a 
complete and indisputable title, all the 
new rolling stock. 

The procedure usually followed is 
for the railroad to order new equip- 
ment, with the clear understanding be- 
tween it and the manufacturer, that 
the road’s bankers will finance an equip- 
ment trust. Under the usual “Phila- 
delphia plan,” the trust is created a 
little before the first delivery of new 
equipment is to be made, in this fash- 
ion. Assume that the total bill will be 
$100,000,000. A trustee (commonly a 
trust company) having been selected, 
the road’s bankers pay over to the 
trustee (now) about 75 per cent. of 
the total bill of a hundred millions. 
Then the bankers issue and sell to the 
investing public certificates, each of 
which represents a definite fractional 
ownership in the trust. It is provided 
that the certificates are to be paid off, 
or redeemed, at stated intervals, cer- 
tificates bearing specified numbers to 
be redeemed at fixed dates. The whole 
period is now commonly fifteen years. 

As part of the trust agreement, the 
railroad signs an instrument by which 
it leases from the trustee the forth- 
coming new equipment, agreeing to 
keep it in repair, and to replace all 
destruction. The road also undertakes 
to pay the interest on the certificates, 
and to redeem them at intervals as 
provided in the trust. 

When the first batch of cars or en- 
gines is delivered to the railroad, the 
road, acting as agent of the trustee, 
inspects the goods, O. K.’s the bill, and 
sends the bill to the trustee, together 
with 25 per cent. in cash of the con- 
tract price of that delivery. The trus- 
tee then pays this particular bill, using 
the road’s 25 per cent. cash payment, 
and drawing the other 75 per cent. 
from the trust fund which it received 
from the road’s bankers. When the 
last piece of equipment is received and 
thus paid for, the trust comes to an 
end, and the road takes title to the 
equipment. 

Until the last car or engine is paid 
for, the holders of the unredeemed 
certificates have the absolute owner- 
ship of the entire batch of new equip- 
ment. It is not “pledged” to them— 
they own it outright; and if the rail- 
road should default they, acting through 
the trustee, could sell the entire lot to 
satisfy their own claims. It is a pretty 
large and ample security. 
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How to study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 

1. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 

A. Every pupil in the class will answer all 
of the following questions. The pupil will 
write every answer in the form of a com- 
plex sentence. 

1. Why is the United States interested in 
China and in Japan? 

2. How does Japanese poetry differ from or- 

dinary English poetry? “Four Pillar 

Prints” will give you sufficient suggestions 

for a sentence answer. 

In what respects are Japanese color-prints 

highly artistic? 

4. What leads wise observers to believe that 
Germany is well able to pay the war rep- 
arations that Germany agreed to pay? 

. Why are “all things” better for being 

seen through the eyes of a poet? 

Why do some people believe that Benjamin 

Franklin did more for the welfare of the 

United States than did Washington? 

7. What were the characteristics of the Eliz- 
abethan Age. Read the review of “Will 
Shakespeare.” : 

8. What makes certain recent events in 
Europe of great significance to the people 
of the United States? 

9. What leads you to believe that certain 
events of the week will be remembered in 
history ? 

10. Tell why you believe that any one of the 
events of the week would furnish suitable 
material for the work of an artist, or a 
novelist, or a poet. 

11. Name an event of the week that you would 
have enjoyed witnessing, and give your 
reasons for selecting the particular event 
that you name. 

12. In a single sentence explain the meaning 
of one of the cartoons printed in this 
issue. 

138. Write a single complex sentence that might 
serve as the topic sentence of a paragraph 
of description, based on any picture in 
this issue. : 

14. Copy from this number of The Independent 
a complex sentence that you think is pe- 
culiarly expressive. In a single sentence 
tell why the sentence you select is im- 
pressive. 

15. Select the advertisement that you think 
makes the most effective use of good Eng- 
lish. In a single sentence tell what makes 
the language of the advertisement strik- 
ingly effective. 

Il. Letter Writing. 

. Write a letter in which you describe some 
of the Japanese pictures printed in this 
issue. Imagine that you saw the pictures 
at an exhibition of Japanese art. 

2. The president of a club to which you he- 
long has asked you to recommend a book 
to be given as a prize to some member of 
the club. Select one of the books named 
in “New Books and Old.” In your letter 
give the reasons that led you to select 
that book. 

lll. Word Study. 

1. Here are twenty words found in the article 
that begins on page 44. These words are 
in common use. How many of them convey 
meaning to vou? (1) predominate; (2) 
typifying; (8) arduous; (4) commend- 
able; (5) proximity; (6) acquiescence; (7) 
prospective; (8) sinister; (9) candor; (1() 


= 


Dan 


_ 


abrogated; (11) plausible: (12) chauvin- 
ists; (18) potentially; (14) provorative: 
(15) controversies; (16) encroachments: 


(17) pretexts; (18) integrity; (19) 
abridge; (20) stabilization. 

2. Select any five of these words. Find in 
the dictionary how those words originated. 
Explain to the class how knowledze of the 
derivation of words aids in understanding 
what one reads. 

8. Write sentences that will use the words 
correctly. 

IV. Narration. 

1. Cut out the picture at the foot of page 
44, and paste it neatly at the head of a 
page of composition paper. Then write 
an original story that will emplov the five 
persons shown in the picture. Make some 
part of your story concern the picture. 

V. Description. 

1. Write a description of Benjamin Franklin, 
writing the description in such a way that 
it will reveal Franklin’s personality. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. The New Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States; Japan and America: 
The Achievements of the Conference; 
The Color-Prints of Japan: etc. 

1. Explain Shogun, Samurai. Describe “the 

progress of her system of government in 

the direction of democracy.’”” Show how 

Japan came to be a militaristic nation. 

What might be used to show that Japan is 

becoming less militaristic and how might 

that be accounted for? 

. Show the fitness of Ambassador Hanihara 
for his post. Why would Japan want to be 
especially well represented at Washington? 
Explain the situation which led to the 
Ishii Mission and describe the outcome of 
the discussions. 

3. Show our relation to the Russo-Japanese 
War. How did its results enter into the 
considerations of the Washington Confer- 
ence? 

4. Why do “fakes” such as are here described 
make necessary special efforts for under- 
standing such as The Independent is fur- 
nishing? 

5. Explain “the school and land questions 
in California, the Yap and Shantung con- 
troversies.” 

6. What in our national history would give 
color to the belief in “our national in- 
stinct for imperialism”? - 

7. How would you criticize Mr. Toxkutomi’s 
statement about the Spanish-American War? 

8. Show how Admiral Dewey came to be 
within striking distance of the Philippines. 
Explain why we retained them. 

9. Explain how the meaning of the “Open 
Door’? has been differently interpreted. 

10. Explain how Japan has a trade advantage 
in China. 
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11. Describe the trade ties of Japan and Amer- 
ica. Look up the character of the imports 
and exports in that trade. Discuss the 
validity of Jefferson’s dictum, “Peace and 
Commerce go together” and of Mr. Taft’s 
application of it. 

12. Explain what “led our Government to ex- 
press its disapproval of the (Anglo-Japan- 
ese) Alliance. 

18. Describe how the “plight”? of China had 
arisen and what the Washington Confer- 
ence did to improve the conditions. 

14. Summarize the ways in which the Con- 
ference tended to help the cause of peace. 

15. Show why you think the Japanese color- 
prints deserve attention. Make a_ study 
of Japanese culture to prepare for a fuller 
understanding and enjoyment of the Jap- 
anese radio evening. 

Il. Domestic Affairs, Facing the Pension 
Problem. - 

1. Summarize the recent activity of the United 
States Senate in relation to foreign affairs. 

2. In how far has the President shown him- 
self sympathetic with that activity? 

3. Do you believe that the President acted 
wisely in withdrawing our troops from the 
Rhine at this time? 

Il. Benjamin Franklin. 

1. In what way is Franklin here made an 
attractive figure? 

2. Look up and describe more in detail his 
“almost incessant occupation with business 
of the State.” 

IV. The Premiers’ Conference, etc. 

1. What are the most important differences 
between the British and French plans ad- 
vocated at the Conference? 

2. Why do you think the French took their 
own programme instead of accepting the 
plan outlined by Secretary Hughes in his 
New Haven speech? 

3. State clearly the legal basis for the Indus- 
trial Mission to the Ruhr and what you 
think they hope to accomplish. 

4, Either look up or review the position of the 
Ruhr in the economic life of Germany. 

V. German Poverty and German Wealth. 

1. Summarize the indications of an increase 
of German wealth. 

2. Explain as fully as you can the conclusion 
“that there must have been going on 2 
great building up of the industrial resources 
of the country—a great accretion to the 
fixed capital upon which the future pro- 
ductivity . . of the nation depends.” 
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